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For the gratification of the public, the following extracts are taken 
from the Waterford Papers, the capital of the county where this 
Book had its birth, which widely differ in their politics, and yet 
are unanimous in their opinion of the utility of the ‘* Reformer.’ 
Its projects have been also espoused at the other side of the water ; 
witness the Society for improvement of the Waste Lands of Ire- 
land,’’ now in course of formation In London since the beginning 
of June, 1834—capital, one million sterling—just as it had been 
suggested, which every reader of this work must confess; and 
that it is only a foretaste of the many other benefits which will be 
conferred speedily on this country, through the Authors patriotic 
exertions. 

“ Tue REFORMER.—We beg leave to invite public attention to 
a little Book with the above title. The Author, Mr. Connery, 
labours with a laudable design of effecting an improvement in the 
domestic condition of our poor agricultural people. He unites 
zeal and experience in his Work, and he has the gratification of 
being patronised by several eminent statesmen. ‘The most in- 
teresting feature in the ‘ Reformer’ is, that the greatest part of 
its instructions can be applied to practical use with very little 
trouble.”’—/Vaterford Mail, 12th February, 1834. 

“ Toe Reronmer.—Seldom has it been the lot of the Editor of 

a Newspaper to recommend to the public a Book fraught with 
more forcible truths relating to the state of Ireland, and suggest- 
ing, at the same time, practical and substantial remedies, with- 
out making any considerable sacrifices, The Author, Mr. Con- 
nery, is a practical farmer of this county, who, from his long ex- 
perience and research, has pointed out the principal evils of the 
country and their remedies, in a more clear and practicable man- 
ner than all those who preceded him put together ; in short, it 
needs only to be read to bring conviction of its truths. 
_ He has also avoided giving offence to any sect or party, which 
has obtained for him the patronage of every rank and creed in 
society, from the Prime Minister down to the humble cottier ; 
and, we hope, wil! not fail in the end to remunerate him for such 
a desideratum.”’—/Vaterford Chronicle, 13th February, 1834. 

*< Tue ReronMen.—We have attentively perused a little Book 
entitled the ‘ Reformer,’ but for want of space are necessarily 
obliged to advert briefly to its contents in our present publication. 
The Author, Mr. Connery, is a practical farmer, who from 20 
years experience, is enabled to form a competent judgment of the 
real cause of those grievances which press on the Irish peasantry. 
Although we cannot in every point agree with him in his remarks, 
nevertheless, we can say, that no book has fallen into our hands, 
for several years, better calculated to afford instruction to the 
practical farmer, and the labourer, than the ‘Reformer.’ The 
Jandlords are afforded many useful hints, which may be improved 
upon; whilst, from its cheapness, the public can have an oppor- 
tanity of possessing a small work, from the perusal of which they 
can derive much benefit. The causes that lead to local disturb- 
ances are traced with great fidelity. We shall give occasional 
extracts from a little volume so valuable.’’— Carlow Sentinel, 7th 
June, 1834, 
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“The Irish Labourer who works for all, (according to the phrase,) generally breathes in a mnd Cabin or 
Wigwam, without a chimney, and its portal only closed by a withered faggot or hurdle, for a shift to ward off 


the ‘* pelting and pitiless storm.” 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the fload, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Ix bound in shallows, and in miseries, 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. —Julius Casar, Act iv. Scene 3, 
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DEDICATION. 


TO 
ALL GOOD CHRISTIANS, 
AND 
LOYAL SUBJECTS, 


WHO HAVE EYES TO SEL, OR EARS TO HEAR, 


THIS LITTLE TREATISE 


IS INSCRIBED, 
HOPING IT MAY BE RECEIVED AS WELL AS IT 18 MEANT, 
BY THEIR DEVOTED Raa 
AND WELL-WISHER, 


THE AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The importance of the subject of the following obser- 
vations, which involves so many questions relative to our 
jurisprudence, and the internal economy of Ireland, 
must apologize for the unreserved manner tn which the 
Author has delivered his sentiments, particularly with 
regard to Landlords, Farmers, and Labourers.—In every 
part of this Work, his olject has been to combat abuses, 
too prevalent tn this distressed country, and not to attack 
men.—Tf, in any instance, individuals have made them- 
selves so conspicuous by their conduct, as to induce then: 
to think they are alluded to, he disclaims any idea of 
giving personal offence. But he could not do adequate 
justice to the statement he submits to the public, without 
adverting to facts that are generally notorious ta every 
person acquainted with the manners and customs of Ire- 
land.—He hopes, however, that any defects or inaceu- 
racies which may be obvious to the discerning critic, are 
tn some measure atoned for, by that practical utility 
which has been his constant aim, and of which, he ven. 
tures to flatter himself, his observations are not wholly 
devoid—relating only matters of fact, without passion 
or partiality. 


PREFACE. 


As it has been acknowledged by every person acquainted with 
the state of Ireland, and particularly by the Committee of the 
Honourable House of Commons, set apart to deliberate thereon, 
that the lower classes of the Irish community are in a deplorable 
state of wretchedness, and that immediate steps should be taken 
to alleviate their suffering ; but as the best advocates for the cause ot 
the country, are ata loss to know the radical remedy, from the 
mazes of her destinies and interwoven interests, so may I be al- 
lowed at the risk of censure, to offer to the public a series of Re- 
solutions passed at a Meeting of the Labourers, Artisans, and 
Farmers, of the barony of Coshmore and Coshbride, and county 
of Waterford, in February, 183], forwarded by me to Henny 
VitureRs Sruart, Esq., for his approbation, previous to their 
being sent in form of petition, to be presented by him in the 
House of Commons, (whose Letters on the subject may be seen in 
the following pages,) and a similar one sent to the Eant or Mount- 
CASHEL, for presentation in the House of Peers. 

Those Resolutions contain stubborn facts, which I aver, in the 
teeth of envy, and to the deaf ear of party, as many auspicious 
enactments for the intended good of this country, such as the 
Subletting Act, &c., are no sooner born than die, and are either 
Speedily rescinded, or become a dead letter on the statute book ; 
and in order to give society an opportunity of judging the efti- 
ciency of this plan, and, if advisable, to imitate the proceedings 
of this barony, who bave given a model, anda novel one too ; 
whose farmers have charitably condescended to make unavoid- 
able concessions, so that nothing but the sanction of the Legis- 
lature is necessary to make it universal. 

Though [ have had npwards of twenty years experience, asa 
practical farmer, the subject under review should be taken up 
tong since by a more able hand, to pourtray it to the Legislature ; 
but it is the prevailing propensity of man, to abstain from bringing 
obloquy on himself, as long as things are going on right with him, 
and is, consequently, blind or indifferent to the wants of others ; 
add to this the certainty of his being compelled, thereby, to make 
a sacrifice more or less for the public welfare; and as the time 
has arrived when something must be done, and attempts are being 
made to pass Poor Laws, which will prove a cure worse than the 
disease, | think It incumbent on me to come forward and proclaim 
the inefficiency of the measure contemplated, and thereby prevent 
procrastination, (the thief of time!) as the wants of the country 
admit of no delay, but immediate relief. 

Mr. O’Brien, who had written a Pamphlet, in January, 1830, 
introductory of Poor Laws in this country, had succeeded so far 
as to obtain the first reading of his Bill, acknowledged to 
have gleaned most important information relative to the state of 
Jreland from a Roman Catholic Prelate, and several members of 
the aristocracy, who, from the circles in which they move, cannot 
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but be quite foreign to their province, as any thing of the kind, 
they have only from hearsay or upon trust; but a person must 
needs be an ocular evidence before his assertions can be admitted. 

I give all those Gentlemen credit for their zeal to render their 
country prosperous, and Mr. O’Brien in particular, for bis lau- 
dable work, which is the emanation of a good head and heart, 
and proves his solicitude for the poor, which breathes the spirit of 
sympathy and philanthrophy, who, I am confident, would adopt 
any other course better calculated than his own, if convinced of it, 

Itis the impression of many influential men in and out of Par- 
liament, that any good done for Ireland should come through the 
agency of the hiyher classes. I am willing to allow they ought to 
make remissions, but I will maintain, that if landlords forgive 
the farmers half the rents, generally speaking, they will be as 
deaf as ever to the calls of the workmen. 

The introduction of compulsory assessment for the support of 
the poor in Ireland, would be productive of more harm than good, 
whereas it would be an encouragement to sloth and indolence: 
witness the overwhelming sum of from 8 to 9 millions sterling, 
annually paid in England and Wales to support Charitable in- 
stitutions. 

If the people of Ireland were in a prosperous condition, it 
would enable them to give to the poor and lend to the Lord. Com- 
pulsion is not lending to the Lord, neither is it charity; a lecal 
provision for the poor would be putting a tax upon free-wil!, and 
interfering with the liberty of the soul—above all things man should 
be left to the dictates of his own conscience as far as regards re- 
ligion and charity. 

This being the only petition to Parliament before or since the 
Union, by the lower or middling classes, praying fur any relief, 
in which the clergy were not implicated or consulted, which caused 
them to send out some fanatics to ascertain the nature of the re- 
solutions adopted, which were found not in accordance with their 
views, and consequently made it a theme of reprobation at the 
public places of worship, and exhorted every person concerned 
therein, to erase his name from the petition; this was extending 
spiritual dominion too far; but the audience who knew me from 
the cradle, and to have often proved the poor man’s benefactor 
and intercessor, no sojourner, be his mission ever so authentic, 
could shake their fidelity towards me. 

It was not my intention to put this work to press, nor give it 
any more publicity than what it might get within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s, but as the clergy are so averse to such a paramount im- 
provement in the condition of the people, lest they may succeed. 
in preventing other districts who may be inclined to engage in the 
like pursuit, Ihave felt it my duty to publishit. ‘The privation and 
misery of the poor are veryfamiliar to them, and they ought to 
have taken an active part in mitigating this mass of human misery 
Jong since, but their forbearance is already accounted for—human 
nature predominates. 

T was actuated by no interested motive whatsoever, but the good 
of my fellow-countrymen, and to impress on them, that by paying 
a shilling, they would save ten shillings, or in other words, to 
make some concessions to avert the Poor Laws and the manifold 
evils altendant on them. 
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Should this petition be adjourned toa future day like the Reform 
Question, it must, as a matter of necessity, be passed into a law 
in the end. 

I may be permitted to state, that I had a good assistance in 
Barry Drew, Esq., of Flower-Aill, than whom no person could 
be more zealous in the furtherance of a cause, which would render 
incalculable benefit to his country; who, when I sent him the 
Petition for his signature, wrote me a letter, which I appended 
thereto, (a copy of which I have added to this Work,) and, from 
his knowledge as a High Constable of this barony, together with 
being a resident gentleman of great research, could not fail of 
knowing the general feeling of the people, and also whatever 
would be most conducive to their happiness. 

From the importance of the question of Poors’ Law to Ireland, 
itis daily becoming a matter of universal interest, and considered 
of greater magnitude than Parliamentary Reform itself, and is 
discussed at every meeting; nay, two persons cannot meet without 
holding an argument on the subject ; one man will urge that nothing 
but the English form of relief for the poor will keep the frame of 
society together in this country, while the other deprecates the 
idea in ¢oto, without recommending any substitute, but to let the 
people live or die. 

Such is not the case with me, though I have proved that com- 
pulsory relief is neither desirable nor admissible here, appre- 
hending how the system would be abused ; yet [ have pointed out 
a safe, simple, and practicable plan to satisfy all parties, having 
always considered prevention to be the best cure, and that by 
giving to workmen their cottages in tenantable order, and the po- 
tato gardens for the value, and allowing them fair wages, the 
Irish peasantry would cease to be paupers; and I defy human in- 
genuity, even with all the advantages of an IntsH PARLIAMENT, 
to devise a more salutary scheme for the purpose. I have lately 
sent Lord Carpery a copy of this publication, and his Lordship 
was pleased to say in his letter to me, that ‘‘ the statements were 
very fairly made, and the suggestions deserving of every,attention,” 


Ballyduff, near Lismore, January, 1832. 


REFORMER, §c. 


CHAP f, 


Containing Resolutions and a Petition to the Imperial 
Parliament, to ameliorate the condition of the Labour- 
ers and Artizans connected with Agriculture or Hus- 
bandry of the Barony of Coshmore and Coshbride, in 
the County of Waterford, for redress of grievances 
affecting them, which may be beneficially extended to 
all Ireland; and important letters connected therewith. 


No gloss or colouring will avail, 
But truth and justice here prevail. 


That the enormous rent charged by the farmer for the 
cottage, varying from £2 to £3, and for the garden, va- 
rying from £6 to £8 per acre, statute measure, is more 
than the workman can keep pace with, from the low rate 
of wages, as will appear hereafter, and is, consequently, 
the source of all the ills that the Irish peasant is heir to ; 
and moreover, those gardens not being tilled in due season, 
nor manured in a husband-like manner, together with a 
total neglect to the repairs of their mansions, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary value in useful labour given in 
exchange for them, and as gardens and houses differ in 
quality, as well as any other property—see the annexed 
scale, viz. :— ; 
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A cottage and kitchen garden, with a stone or brick £ 5. a. 
chimney, having two apartments, say a kitchen and 
bed-room, divided by a wall or partition, plaistered 
inside and rough casted outside, having two glass 
windows, at least 2 feet high by 1} broad, to open 
Occasionally by hinges or pivot, for ventilation, may 
be fairly charged by the year,....--..-s..--esee+s 110 © 

All other houses without a iliiney! or deficient in any 
of the above requisites so essential to the comforts 
of the tenant, in order to rouse the farmer to a sense 
GO? Mig GIN. coscaggun cconosegoseonoenecosos coos LO 0 


STUBBLE GARDENS. 
Ist Class—One acre of statute with 80 loads or butts 
of good manure (dung)...... << « sere sire > 4 0 0 
2d Class—One acre with top dressing of ‘lime and earth, 
turf-mould, marle or sea-sand, and 40 butts of dung. 3 0 0 
3d Class—One acre with top "dressing of lime and 
earth, turf-mould, &c., with nO duNg.sersrreeeee 
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4th Class—One acre manured by the workman, of his £ s 
Duc fOROGNGe .scoconga bboy dae oocc ococcpeoa omic 0 0 

5th Class—One acre drill culture, with 60 butts of dung, 
requiring less manure, and more horse labour than 

Mthre brosa-cast SVStEM...-.. ... tac. serene sie 4 0 0 


And the rent the farmer pays for the land in proportion to qua- 
lity, to be added to all those prices; or, ifa gentleman’s demesne 
or farm, he may have at low, or no rent, to be rated as high ag a 
farmer could pay for it. 


BAWN OR LEA GARDENS. 
Ist Class—One acre of fat or rieh ground requiring no 

MONTO> cemeencsoguocados conn oo6e 6 edden UEIBea RGIS 5 0 0 
2d Class—One aere of inferior quality with 50 butts of 

dung or a fair substitute of lime and earth, turf- 

mould, marle, or sea-sand in top dressing........ 4 0 0 
3d Class—One acre of poor dry quality, with 60 butts 

of dung or a fair substitute of the above composts... 3 0 6 

Also the rent as before to be added to those two last qualities, 
say Nos. 2 and 3. 

N.B.—Those composts are more beneficial to the succeeding 
crops than the Potato, One shilling per load will fully requite the 
farmer for the ordinary dung and size of carts generally used 
throughout the country. 


That any ground not three years laid out, ought to be 
ranked as stubble. 

That it may be necessary to observe, 40 loads of sea- 
weed are equal to 80 loads of dung, for the information 
of persons residing in districts contiguous to the sea. 

‘That the bawn or lea ground should be ploughed in a 
husband-like manner, on or before the first of April, as 
the turf or skin requires time to rot, so essential to vegeta- 
tion, and it being impossible to plough land with any power 
ina dry season, when it waxes late—the manure also should 
be out thereon before the 15th of May. 

That the stubble gardens should be ploughed in like 
manner on or before the 15th of May, and the manure be 
out thereon before the Ist of June, or the farmer to forfeit 
half the rent.* 

That it should be compulsory on the farmer to plough 
the alleys or furrows in three days at farthest after the ma- 
nure is out, to prevent evaporation of its juices, should he 
use a machine of the kind to expedite the work of his own 
garden, as one hour's performance of that sort would save 
the labourer several days toil. 

* It is of more paramount importance to the state to have the 


soil, which is to supply food for millions, prepared in due time than 
pass a law to dig up earth, ata certain season, to make brick, 
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That it ought to be imperative on the farmer to abide by 
the regulations of the value of the ground made by the 
‘Tithe Commissioners of the parish, who were paid each 
303. per day, and such parish as have not entered into 
this composition, to be valued by two discreet farmers of 
the parish, chosen by a majority of the parties interested, 
who should be paid 5s, per day each for their trouble, to 
be levied at Vestry or Assizes; and in case any dispute 
arose afterwards between the farmer and the tenant, with re- 
spect to the nature or quantity of Jand or manure, to have 
reference to them, and their decision to be conclusive, as 
they will be on oath to do justice, and to allow each 2s. 6d. 
onevery occasion they may be called on, which is to be 
paid or borne by the defaulter; and in the event of the 
demise of one or both of those persons, or their removal for 
dereliction of duty, to have others elected in their place. 

That any two intelligent persons would value a parish 
of 10,000 acres in 15 days, being £7 10s, and so on in 
proportion for a larger or smaller parish, 

That good land may be impoverished, and bad land 
orought to a state of perfection in the course of time, it 
may be necessary to take down a general valuation every 
ten vears. 

Thaf itis the interest of the farmer, more than the work- 
man, to manure the potato garden properly, as he cannot 
expect a rotation of crops unless it be the case. 

That the Irish cottier or peasant feels it a stigma if one 
of his family implore charity of any kind, and would not 
suffer his aged father or mother, infirm brother and sister, 
&c. to beg, if he had wherewithal to support them, and 
particularly if prevented to solicit it beyond the precincts 
of the parish wherein he or she may claim a settlement, 
which would expose the matter the more by not being al- 
lowed to go to a strange parish, and would not be the case 
if he had a sufficiency of potatoes. 

That it would be of the greatest importance to the far- 
mer and the state, to till gardens early, whereby he can 
have the land clear timely to sow the wheat crop which 
generally succeeds the potato; and it may be seen from the 
writings of the late colonel Richard Aldworth, of New- 
market, County of Cork, (a practical farmer and a patriot) 
that the wheat should be sown the first fortnight in Octo- 
ber, but it could not be counted late if put in any time this 
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month, but if delayed later, there is seldom any good pro- 
duce or quality, the land being too cold, and nature in a dor- 
mant state, and the seed eonjealed in frozen clods that de- 
troy its vegetation, which blasts the hope of the husband- 
man and affects the commonwealth, by causing the dearth 
of provisions and famine. 

That the peasant, when he gets forward in the world, 
is as unfeeling as any farmer could be, and as avaricious 
as a Jew, in exaeting treble the present price for any com- 
inodity he may have for sale on time, and particularly any 
thing in the provision line to his neighbours—it is not un- 
frequent to see notes passed for potatoes, when sold for 5s. 
per barrel, eash, or market price, so high as 10s. and in 
some instances ]2s. for six months credit; it may be said 
that unless some lueky event occurs, a poor man in Ireland 
will ever be so, whereas a person in middling cireumstances 
can never get reduced, unless through utter neglect to busi- 
ness, or intemperanee—a vice to which they are frequently 
addicted, when they charge double or treble, in some eases, 
for any thing soldow time; and the cow and seed corn, 
&e. are equally overrated on the poor man who holds a few 
aeres, or resides near a common 

That the workman was paid the present wages of 6d. 
per day and coarse fare, or Sd. withoutit, and 4d. aday 
to a woman at field or out-door work with this kind of 
diet, or Gd. without it, and ls. Gd. a day to the artizan 
and better diet, or 2s. without it, forty years ago, when 
the rent of his cottage and garden was cheaper than here- 
tofore stated and classed; and from the extraordinary prices 
of agricultural produce since, owing to a protracted war, 
the farmer has overrated them and made no advance in the 
wages. 

‘T’hat late ploughing and tillage of potato gardens in this 
country, is the cause of all the calamity of those elasses, 
which the farmer never bestows a thought on notil his 
own is finished, and yet he is generally too late, and also 
having all those qualities of garden under one price. 

‘That as the farmer has no guarantee of the workman but 
his labour to atone forthe house and garden, and know- 
ing that the most assiduous man, cannot serve more than 
240 days in the year, (exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
bad weather in winter, an@ several days tilling his garden 
and securing the turf,) not allowing for sicknes to which 
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the labourer is incident, which, at 6d, per day, is £6 per 
annum, and when the cot is rated so high as £2 or €3, he 
can expect but a small share of garden for the balance, 
at the rate of £6 or £8 the acre. 

That the conduct of landlords in general towards the 
farmers, is very unfeeling and reprehensible ; but the latter 
are merciless oppressors of the grades under them, and 
should be grappled with by a wise legislature, to stem the 
torrent of human misery, by passing alaw to correct those 
abuses, as it is impossible such a state of things can be 
suffered to exist any longer. This would lighten-the bur- 
then by one fourth or one fifth of the workmen, and thereby 
remit upwards of £100,000 yearly to these classes through- 
out this Island, and yet be no check on the energy of the 
farmers, or any just grounds of complaint, as they wantonly 
lavish treble this sum by weddings, christenings, wakes, 
and funerals, &c. &c. 

That the farmer loses more by the continuance of this 
nefarious system, than the reduction that would be made 
at this rate of two or three eottiers he may have, by giving 
relief to the myriads of beggers hourly at his door, if he 
or his family have any pity on them, and all those from 
other parishes and counties, not wishing through shame to 
beg of their neighbours, and suffering all the privations that 
cold and hunger can inflict. 

That it would avail nothingif only one family in a ham- 
let or townland went begging, but when every family are 
mendicants, how dreadful is the scene. 

That the curse of the labourer and his family has overtaken 
the farmer, who ruled them with an iron hand; who is 
the cause, by his exorbitant charges on the cot and garden, 
which from the scantiness of the latter, and lateness of 
its tillage, does not supply food of that esculent, (the potato) 
until Christimas, nor yet that same worth digging, or fit to be 
used by swine, much less by Christians, and which from 
their softness and unwholesomeness, keep contagion in this 
country. 

That the soot dropping in the cabins without a chimney, 
gives the occupiers a tropical complexion if not inward dis- 
eases, by smoke and suffocation, to the most hospitable 
race of people on earth, and the most grateful for any fa- 
vour conferred on them, and as *dutiful withal; in conse- 
quence of which, they are in a state of melancholy and 
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despondency, and do not give their minds to work, for which 
they are not fairly remunerated. 

That if all those families were honestly dealt with by the 
farmers, in their respective districts, Irish paupers would 
disappear, and this would be the most wise and effective sub- 
stitute, and the only plan that would serve this country, and 
not poor laws. 

That these are not war times with farmers to treat those 

, poor workmen with such harshness, as in such times it was 
frequent to get from .€3 to £4 per cwt. for their pig, which 
at present rates so low as from “5s. to 30s. percwt., which 
is the chief means of clothing the poor man’s family and 
paying for milk, should any of them aspire to such luxury; 
and from the call for men then in the navy, the line, the 
militia, and the civil department, the farmer had to Jook 
out for men, and pay them from 10s. to 13s. per week 
and their diet, and he still continues to charge the labourer 
as high now as then for the cot and garden. 

That the object of the Tithe Composition or Modus Act 
is defeated, so far as it was intended to give the workman 
the tithe of his garden at a reasonable rate, for which he 
was charged from 10s. to 12s. per acre, according to the 
old proctor system, which on the present scale would 
average from 2s. to 2s, Od. per acre, of which the farmer 
took advantage, since the passing of that law, by charging 
26s. in most instances per acre in addition to the rent, in 
order to evade the law. 

That it is not unfrequent with the farmer to have new 
potatoes in June, before the tillage of the workman’s gar- 
den is finished, which compels him to face a dear market 
until the middle of September, before he can get them 
even tolerable in his own garden, and that at a season of 
the year, when it is well known provisions of every de- 

scription rate trebly dearer than at avy other time. 

That light as the concession of 30s. or 40s. in the rent 
of the house and garden to the workman may appear by 
the proposed plan, which from the increase thereby to his 
garden and timely tillage thereof, he would derive a five-fold 
advantage. 

That the manufacturing and commercial classes in 
cities and towns would have their shares in the henefit of 
removing those abuses, inasmuch as every peasant would 
have a sufficiency of potatoes, and many could spare some 
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for the market, which was not the case hitherto, but the 
cottier going for six months in the year at least, to rival 
them in the provision mart, which rendered them all a 
prey to the rapacious monopoly of the speculator or 
forestaller, as it is the price of potatoes that regulates the 
value of flour, meal, &c. 

That it is the firm conviction of petitioners, this scheme 
if in operation, is self-sufficient to allay all the discontented 
spirit prevailing in the country. 

That from the rectitude of this our cause, every loyal 
and well-disposed farmer concurs in the measure, and will 
afhx his name to the petition. 

That any honorable and philanthropic member of the 
Imperial Parliament, who may be instrumental in the 
passing of this statute, will deserve better of mankind, and 
do more essential good, than all that political economists 
ever can arrive at, and will raise a monument more lasting 
towhis memory, than those already erected in honor of the 
heroes who distinguished themselves in the service of their 
country by sea and land. 


Long’s Hotel, London, Feb. 10, 183%. 


Dear Sir, 

I have received and am perusing with great in- 
terest the paper you sent me a few days since, entitled “ heads of 
a petition in favour of the introduction of Poor Jaws into Ireland.”’ 

I very much regret that I had not sooner known that this was a 
subject to which you had turned so much of your attention, as I 
should have taken the opportunity, when lately in Ireland, to hare 
called upon you, and explained to yourself and the parishioners, 
the provisions of a bill for the support of the poor, which it is the 
intention of Mr. O’Brien (Member for Ennis) in conjunction with 
myself, to introduce to the consideration of Parliament in a very 
few days. In order, however, that you may the better understand 
our plan, I will request Srr WitL1am Homan to forward you two 
or three Copies of a pamphlet I left with Sir William, purposely 
for distribution ; and, in the meantime, thatis to say, as soon as 
our bil] shail have been printed, I will transmit you a copy of it. 

I need notadd, that I shall feel greatly flattered at being selected 
to present your petition to the House of Commons, whenever you 
shall be prepared to forward it to me for that purpose. 


Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 
HENRY VILLIERS STUART. 


To James Connery, Esq. 
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PETITION. 


‘I the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Gread 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled :— 


The humble Petition of the undersigned loyal Farmers 
and other Inhabitants of the barony of Coshimore and Coshbride, 
in the county of Waterford, a great part of whom are labourers 
and artizans connected with agriculture or husbandry :— 

Sueweru, 

That your Petitioners beg leave to approach your Honorable 
House, on the vital and important subject of the amelioration of 
the condition of the two latter classes, 

Year alter year have your Petitioners patiently waited in ex- 
pectation of better times, but in vain; and as long as a shade of 
Lope remained, they forbore trespassing on the valuable time of 
your Honorable Ilouse, but they witness the distressed situation 
of themselves and families, which ts daily becoming more alarming 
and general, owing to high Rents charged for cottages and potato 
gardens, not commensurate with the present rate of waves; and 
moreayer, no attention paid to the repairs of those mansions, and 
the gardens not heing tilled in due season, nor manured in a hns- 
band-like manner, notwithstanding the extraordinary value in 
useful labour given in exchange for them; together with charging 
douhle, and in some instances treble the priee of the day for any 
article in the provision line soid on time—such as potatoes, meal, 
flour, corn, &e., which is the sovrece of all the ills the Irish Pea- 
sant is heir to, and the principal cause of famine and pauperism in 
the country. 

That the Resolutions adopted by Petitioners at a former meeting, 
forwarded by Jwmes Connery to Henry Villiers Stuart, Esq., who 
is requested to present this Petition, and William Smyth O’Brien, 
Esq., to assist in the support of its prayer, may be submitted to 
the serious consideration of your Honorable House. 

That your Petitioners (the Farmers) in unison with the two latter 
elasses, presume not to dictate to your Honorable House, as to 
the remedy hest to be adopted, but beg with due deference to re« 
mind your Honorable Honse, that as this is not a Petition to in- 
crease taxation on the public, bnt simply concessions, that one 
elass of society are willing to make nnto the grades under them, 
which will bless the giver, and be the means of comfort and hap- 
piness to the receiver, sooner than risk the introduction of any 
compulsory assessment for the relief of the poor, which could not 
be equally eflicient or satisfactory at either side, to cure the evils 
complained of. Hoping that your Honorable House in its wisdom 
will sanction it, as a yeneral measure for the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland. k 


And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &ce. 


Labourers. Artizans. Iarmers. Acres; 
A Bic iD aieelee EF, 300 
G. H. 3108 


Here follow several hundred names of each class, 
Cc 
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Flower-hill, March 4, 1831. 
Sir, - 

I have read the Petition you have sent me to peruse, got up by 
the farmers and other classes of this barony. 

T have kuown all those who signed it, and consider them very 
intefligent persons of their rank ; and from the conversation I had 
with them on the subject, they are very zealons for the measure. 

I have also reason to know, that the lower classes are in great 
distress every year, for the want of potatoes in the Spring and 
Summer seasons, which is principally to be attributed to the causes 
pointed out in your Petition. I should have no objection to sign 
it but that I think it will have a better effect to emanate from the 
farmers and the grades under them, unaccompanied by the signa- 
tures of more influential persons. ‘That partof the Petition, which 
prays for the suppression of usury and the enforcement of clean- 
liness would be attended with very beneficial results. 


I remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
BARRY DREW. 


To James Connery, Esq. e 


Long’s Hotel, London, March 15, 1831. 


Dear Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of the Petition of your barony, 
and to acquaint you also, that Mr. O’Brien, owing to the precedence 
which is given to government business, has again been prevented 
bringing forward his motion, for the second reading of the Poor's 
Bill; and in consequence of a summons which he has received tv 
set out for Ireland, the discussion upon this question will not take 
place for some time to come: this | regret very particularly, as I 
had a very strong wish to have taken an early opportunity of deli- 
vering my sentiments upon it. Under these circumstances I have 
thought it best to hold back the Petition until it can be presented upon 
some occasion, when the subject to which it refers is before the House 
of Commons; in the meantime I am sure you will give me credit for an 
anxious desire to better the condition of the lower classes of the Irish 
eommunity, which, in my opinion, is only to be effected through the 
agency of the higher classes, and itis to this point that Mr. O’Brien’s 
bill tends, and such are the grounds on which I am so desirous of 
seeing it succeed, 

Believe me, 
Dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 


HENRY VILUIERS STUART, 
To James Connery, Esqe 
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CHAPTER II. 


Regulations for the liberties of cities and towns cor- 
porate, and proving the advantages of the trucking 
system. 


It is vain to expect peace or contentment in Ireland, un- 
til the cottier’s house and potato garden are made tanta- 
mount to his wages, or he allowed hire adequate to those 
charges. And as the foregoing regulations were not cal- 
culated to extend to the liberties of cities and towns 
corporate, where the rent of land and houses is far 
dearer than the districts beyond those limits ; and as the 
farmers are in the habit of giving higher wages to balance 
these enormons prices in some degree, I have adduced the 
following scale to regulate the hire, viz. :— 


When the rent of the cottage is over 40s. and not exceeding 50s. 
and the best quality of garden. including the rent of the land 
and manure, is over £6, and not exceeding £7 per statute 
acre, and the inferior qualities deereasing in proportion, the 


labourer’s daily wagesshould be........-++-+--+-2---+ wee Ode 
When the cottage does not exceed 66s. and the garden not 

GBanwllin® 228) .50 conoau cpag uo DN bE aSODUN DDO nes aeiers se O11 
When do. is not over 7Us. and GOs 224), s606 1 @ 
When do, is not over SOs. and do. LUN eee 1 !] 
When do. is not over 9Us. and do. ioe i 
When do. is not over £5, and do. |) Ae 1 4 
And the artizan’s daily wages should vary in like manner, 

icin “ey (ON Cae: ne ene eee 3 ee 


It will appear in some of my correspondents’ letters, that 
it is impolitic for the Legislature to interfere in the allot- 
ment of labourers’ wages; but whoever takes the trouble 
of looking to English history, will find there are many Acts 
of Parliament to regulate wages down to that of 23d Kdw. 
III. which fixes the wages, without food, as follows.— There 
are many other things mentioned, but the following will 
be enough for the purpose.* 

Some wrong-headed men condemn this trucking plan, 
which is a real blessing to the cottier and his family, who, 


* A woman, hay-making, or weeding corn, for theday.. Id. 


PAMIUIATIMA LOT CIN ALY, WOT, stents le c/«/<1e/e«)* 1k na pabouciaEs 
AS, NCADP .o og BONDS BNB OO CODCOD OES Ipocoac cocoons 
Mowing an acre of grass,......... 6 60> osocGn0us a6 ' 


Threshing a quarter of wheat, .....cesseecssserese & 
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if paid 20s. per week in cash, would squander all, and should 
have to pawn his cfiects to support the calls of nature, until 
the next pay-day.—There are not very many persons 
among the working classes who imitate the ant or the bee. 


** Fate's dark recesses we can ne’er find, 

But fortune, at some hours, to all is kind ; 

The lucky have whole days, which still they chose— 
Th’ unlucky have but hours, and those they lose.” 


The prices of shoes, cloth, and provisions, throughout the time 
this Jaw eontinued in force, were as follow :— 


A pair of shoes, .......... 4d. | A fat Hog, two years old, 3s. 4d, 
Russet broad cloth, the yd. Is. 1d. | A fat Goose,........-. 0 Q% 
A stall-fed Ox,...... £1 4 0 | Ale, & gal. by proelamat. 0 
A grass-fed Ox,.......- 16 0 | Wheat, the quarter,.... 3 
A fat Sheep, unshorn,.. 1 8 White Wine, the gallon,. 0 
A fat Shee), shorn,.... 1 2 Red do. (Gs jase U 

These prices are taken from the Preciosum of Bishop Fleetwood ; 
all the world knows and allows that Flectwood’s book is of undoubted 
authority. 

It may be inferred from this statement that beef, pork, mutton, 
and veal, were the food of the poorer sort, when an ordinary la- 
bourer had more than the price of a fat goose and a-hali for a day’s 
work, and when a woman was allowed, fora day’s weeding, the price 
of a quart of red wine! Two yards of cloth made a coat for the 
workman, aad as it eost 23. 2d. the reaper would earn it in G} days; 
and the ordinary workman would carn very nearly a pair of shoes 
every day! This laboure: would earn a fat shorn sheep in 4 days; he 
would earn a fat hog, two years old, in 12 days, he would carna 
grass-fed ox in 55 days. 

It is also curious to observe, that the pay of persons in high sitna- 
tions, were, as compared with those of the present day, very low, when 
contrasted with the pay of the working classes. If you calenlate the 
year’s salary of the ordinary labourer, you will find it, if multiplied 
by 20, which brings it to our money, to amount to £91 a-year, while 
the average pay of the judge did not exceed £60 a-year of the then 
money, and of eourse did not execed £1,200 a-year of our money ; 
so that a judge had not so mueh pay as fourteen labourers. ‘Po be 
sure judges had in those times when Littleton and Fortescue lived 
and wrote, pretty easy lives, for Fortescue says that they led lives of 
great “Icisure and eontemplation,” and that they never sat in Court 
but 3 hours in the day, from S to 11. And asa further proof of the 
state to be well regulated, 1 give the following quotations from Chan- 
eellor Fortescue, who ‘looking upon the good living of the peopie 
as the best possible proof of good laws,’’ and seems to have enjoyed a 
pleasure in stating, that the English were “ fed in great abundanee 
with all sorts of flesh and fish 3’? and if the judges of the present day 
have busy times of it, itis owing to the high hand and utter neglect 
of the wants of the poor, in supporting rack-rents by corn laws, 
&c., for the aggrandisement of needy and greedy landlords. 

Ireland being principally an agricultural country, the 6-7ths of 
its population is confined to the working of the soil for which they 
cannot earn 3th of what would provide for themselves and families a 
scanty subsistence, even of the coarsest fare, so that it becomes im- 
perative on the Legislature to interpose, and allot some remuncrating 
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This bartering scheme is fraught with advantage to both 
parties, whereas the workman will have more potatoes in 
his garden than he could generally purchase for double its 
rent, which he can requite by his labour, the eash being 
too apt to slip through his fingers; and, moreover, his 
children would early acquire habits of industry, in tilling, 
weeding, and digging the potatoes, while the father should 
be at his post with the farmer, but could lay out work 
before and after hours for them, which would brace their 
sinews, and fit them for the task they would have to under- 
go in their riper years; but if suflered to grow up idle and 
disorderly in their youth, they never can be brought to 
bend their neck to the yoke after, or become good mem- 
bers of society; and on the other hand, the farmer will 
find it more convenient to give those compensations to the 
workman, than by calling on him weekly for money, which 
is not at all times in his pocket. 


“ A rolling stone gathers no moss.” } 


Never did I see a more striking instance of this old 
adage, than in an oceurrence that happencd to a labourer 
of mine a few years since, a man of family, who held a 
houseand potato garden from me; wages 8d. per day; he was 
strictly speaking, a handy man, and despised so low a hire, 
and said he was sure of earning double and treble that 
wages on some occasions, and would travel for employ- 
ment. 

I remonstrated with him to relinquish such absurd ideas, 
and stop at home with his wife and children, as he hada 
snug house, with a store of potatoes sufficient to pass over 
the summer, and owed no debt, for aught I knew; but he 
replied, | only studied my own interest, and would keep 
him for ever in poverty. 

I got his brother, who also lived under me as a labourer, 
to advise him to remain at home, but all to no purpose. 
he left his family in the beginning of May, and went to 
i res 
rate of wages for them. The comparatively few artizans engaged in 
cities and towns having formed Societies, which enable them to obtain 
something near the value of their labour ; but the poor labourers being 
so numerous and generally unlettered they cannot form sucb a confe- 
deracy, though being the most nseful members of society, and as pa- 
tient of fatigue and hunger as the camels that carry their burthens 
_over the vast tracts of the burning sands of Africa, i 
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the county of Tipperary, where he got work from the far- 
mers, tilling their gardens until the latter end of June, when 
the mowing season commenced, at which he earned 2s. 
per day and his diet; (and it is seldom a good workman 
need be idle,) the mowing having continued, between 
the artificial and natural grasses, from Midsummer until 
Michaelmas. That being over, he betook himself to 
thatching, at which he was also very clever, and earned 
Is. Gd. perday, and his diet; hedid not forget to frequent 
Clonmel and the other towns next to hand, on Sundays 
and holidays, where he was sure to mect his mates and 
some of his neighbours, who were on the ramble like him- 
self; and being addicted to liquor, was sure to spend the 
whole day at the ale-house, and generaily worshipped 
«Saint Monday” like the Sabbath, which caused him 
to neglect his poor wife and children, and sent them but 
very scanty remittances from time to time, not ade- 
quate to their support, which obliged her to go beg in Au- 
gust, when her store was out, having tilled no garden, lock- 
ing the house and taking the key, expecting ber husband 
would bring up his losses, and return to it sgain—in which 
she was disappointed—and itis seldom a bad habit is got 
rid of. 

In short, this men did not keep a honse ever since, and 
I was forced to have recourse to Civil Bill Mjectment at the 
July Sessions following, before I could get possession of 
the house. 

The brother, who remained at home, tilled a good 
garden—chiefly done by his little boys—while his wife 
and female children were engaged in spinning, &e.; and 
by pure dint of day-labour, frugality, and foresight, was 
‘able to purchase a cow to give milk, and a collop of sheep 
to yield wool—the source of employment and comfort 
to the family—and what is done by one is possible to 
another. 

On my way from Cork to Middleton, in the latter end 
of September, 1831, I met several labouring men engaged 
at work by the side of the road, not quite four miles 
from that city, who were sheltering themselves by a hedge 
from a heavy shower of rain; and finding it necessary on my 
part to take the like refuge, 1 naturally asked them the 
mame of their employer, rate of wages, and what they 
were charged for cottages and potato gardens :—they told 
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me he wasa Mr. M—n, a gentleman farmer, in very opulent 
cireumstanees, and charged them 40s. for their dwelhngs, 
and at. the rate of £10 per acre for the garden, and allowed 
but 1 Ud. per day to liquidate those eharges* though he had let 
the best part Gf the field at ar thes ndre 16 thers, who 
were to pay at certain gales in money, not considering that 
their labour was as valuable to him as cash, which was 
a pretty general practice with farmers, and a bad prece- 
dent in the country, and the more unpardonable in a man 
of independent rank, who had no need to resort to such 
severity. 

The rain began to fall in torrents, and it became advisa- 
ble to run to their houses, which were very convenient, to 
which I accompanied them, and there beheld five ruinous 
slated tenements, without a foot of ground attached to 
any of them, for a kitchen garden, (though no cottage 
should be without one,) upon which a trowel was 
never used inside or outside, connected in a range, situated 
on an inclined plane, with several buttresses built at cither 
side of each door-way tosupport the frout wall, which was 
ready to tumbledown. I ventured into oneof them, which, 
from the small aperture in the wall in imitation of a win- 
dow, contracted from the original design, from the want of 
a sash or shutter, and commonly stuffed with a wisp of 
hay or straw, together with the door being overshadowed 
by these butments, eontributed to cast a gloom inside; the 
floor was all in ruts, and the pig lying down in a sleeping 
posture, and the roof afforded but little shelter more than 
the hedge, as some of the slates had fallen therefrom, and 
leaking at every pore, the absence of which was attempted 
to be supplied by potato stalks and rushes; the water 
also oozing threugh the chinks of the rere wall, which was 
built up against a bank of earth surcharged with moisture ; 
and there is no mansion so uncomfortable as a slated house 
when in a neglected state; but nothing could equal their 
anxicty tomake down a fire to cheer the stranger, whom they 
never saw before, which they at length effected by cutting 
a bundle of wet briars and bushes on a wooden block with a 
spade, (this block appeared to be worn out in the service, 
and seemed to be an heirloom in the family for many gene- 
rations,) which was fanned into a flame, by sacrificing the 


* Equal to £16 5 0 the Irish acre, 
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hesom that soon made a kindling from the latent sparky 
raked ont of the ashes. 


Where embers slept, with ashes heap’d arround, 
And with burnt fingers’-ends the treasure found 5. 
He toils with cheeks distended, toexcite 

The lingering flame, and gains at length a light. 


According to the foregoing regulations, the labourer sabe 
ject to these charges would be entitled to 1s. 1d. per day; 
being 3d. extra, which would amount to £3 at the 
year’s end, as 1d. per day isa pound per arnum, conform- 
able to the number of days he can work, as layed down ia 
one of the resolutions in the preceding chapter; this sum of 
£3 would enable the poor cottier to purchase fuel and other 
necessaries, situated as he is in the absence of aturbary, and 
on the brink of the most trading harbour in the kingdom. 

I have said thus much, to obtain for the peasant a com: 
fortable house and a sufficiency of potatoes,* believing it to 
be the first step towards his comfort, and hope the day will 
soon arrive when he will acquire a taste for better things, 
and ean drink his own beer, and eat more substantial food 
in the harvest field, which is the case in every country— 


Treland alone excepted. d - 


The reader will not take it amiss of me to introduce the 
following vision of ‘Terence O'Toole, 


“ Two gafes the house of sleep adorn, 

One of polished ivory, the other of transp’rent horn, 
Thro’ this of transp’rent horn true visions rise, 

And that of polished ivory pass deluding lies.” 


“ Nothing can be sweeter than new potatoes and milk for supper, 
provided one does not indulge too freely. This error I committed 
one evening not long ago, and the consequence was a dyspeptic 
fit, which my wife mistaking for incipient cholera, sent off toa 
medical hall for that infallible draught, which its cunning leech 
has compounded for our good citizens, and which, if it has not 
cured well, has, at least, well filled his pockets. and that was 
enough for him. The draught had on my naturally sound stomach 
no bad effect ; the opium it contained communicated that dreamy, 
sensitive drowsiness, which, whilst it makes the body torpid, sets 
the mind at work, and calls upa host of confused ideal associations 

‘and broken images. And as a muddy conviction existed in my 
deranged sensorium that Potatoes had brought me tothe state I was 
in, there arose before me a sort of potato vision, and methought 


- * An Irishman, on hearing the great reduction in the potato 
market, swore a geat oath that nothing on this blessed earth 
gave him more pleasure than the downfall of his best friend, 
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Tsat in a court-house, and a legal investigation was going on, re- 
lative to the merits and demerits of the potato family. And at the 
bar stood the representative of the race, awaiting the resnlt—his 
face vras a red-nosed kidney—his arms were /hicklow bengers—lis 
breast was a Judy Brown's fancy-—his stomach was a cup—his nether 
parts were barbarous wonders—his legs were long Cork reds—and 
his feet Counaught lumpers. As he held up his hand to plead Not 
Guilty, I perceived a new sort called long fingers, and some one 
whispered to me that the variety which formed lis cranium was 
much given to the evr. 

The trial had begun—and a hull-necked burly dragadocio sort of 
counsel, whose name was Cozsert, Ied the case for the prosecution. 
“My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury,” he proceeded, “ there 
never came before you a greater culprit than the prisoner at the 
bar. He has done incaleulable mischief, and has raised and sup- 
ported a miserable population, who depend on him alone for sub- 
sistence, and who, should he fail them, have nothing else to look 
to—they must have potatoes or perish, By his pernicious influence 
a braye manly people have been brought down to the lowest level 
of mere existence. At one time he copiously supplied them with 
food, and encouraged extravagance and waste—at another he has 
disappointed their hopes, and sent famine through the land, and 
caused shrieks of despair to be heard on every side, and disease 
has cried ‘havoc, and let slip the dogs of war!’ Gentlemen of the 
Jury, let me tell you that the people who subsist on this detestable 
root, are standing on the last rung of the ladder of human life, be- 
low which they cannot go, unless some otber foreigner can succeed 
in persuading them to quit the potato, and live on pig-nuts, or ex- 
tract nourishment from the sea-weed that covers the ocean rocks. 
Siz Walter Raleigh found this abominable root—this vile batata— 
amongst the savages of Guiana, who were in the habit of making 
ap for the uncertainty of its produce, in the seasons of its failure, 
by eating the fatand slimy earth found along the banks of the great 
river Orinouko. It would have been well for Ireland, had this 
dangerons speculator kept his batatas to himself—it would have 
deen well had he never touched upon her shores, and still hetter 
had he never put the Gniana root in Irish earth—or seeing he was 
determined on an experiment, it would have been well had the 
erim and fire-eating capiain af cool Queen Bess given something 
to balance the evils of the uncertainty of the potato produce—and 
failing that, it would have been a glorious circumstance for the 
three kingdoms had he lost kis head before he introduced among 
us his abominable tobacco and detestable potate.* 

“Gentlemen of the Jury—tbere was a time ‘ere Treland’s wors 
began,’ when potatoes were unknown—tiat root of all her miseries — 


* Tobacco was firs: brongat into repute in England by Sir Walter 
Raleigh.— By the caution he teok in smoking it privately, be did 
not intend it should he copied; but sittiny one day in deep medi- 
taticn, with a pipe in bis month, l'e inadvertently called to the 
man to bring him a Pankard of Beer. “Lhe fellaw coming into 
the room threw ali the liquov into his master’s face, and running 
down stairs bawled out. * ire! help! Sir Walter has studied until 
hia head is en fire and the smoke burst out of his mouth and uses,” 
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when the people fed on beef and mutton like myself, and looked 
as fair, and fat, and stout as | do—when no poor dwarfish, sallow- 
skinned spalpeens were to be seen—and when the enemies of the 
country, if they happened to gain an advantage in any slight 
skirmish, used to be astonizhed, on stripping the slain, to find 
bodies so plump and lair. //’e English look with pity, not unmin- 
gled with contempt, on your potatufied people —and thongh donbt- 
less they are sometimes as good at handling the stalk as in eating 
the root, can you compare your children of this gronud apple, to 
the sons of bread, beer, and cheese ? Now, I am well aware, 
that the caunsel for the defence will reply, that the use of the potato 
enables Ireland to be a great exporting coustry; but this is an 
argument for needy and greedy landlords. It may be well for 
them that eight millions of people, hy living on potatoes, can ex- 
port eight millions of produce—but it is only such degraded coun- 
tries as Poland and Ireland that export corn, while the cultivators 
of the soil live on the vile garbage of roots. China dacs not ex- 
port—foland does not export— France does not export—and yet 
Treland exports! Now, gentlemen, compare an [Mnglsh labourer’s 
expenditure with an Irishman’s, The one eats bread, bacon, and 
cheese—drinks beer, tea, and coffee—uses sugar, malt, and sundry 
exciseable commodities—wears things and consumes things that 
employ the manufacturers, and pay the taxes of the natian—and 
thus farmers and manufacturers mutually do well, and find a ready 
market at (heir awn doors. But a native of Ireland, living on 
potatoes, and using half-a-stone each day, worth perhaps but a 
penny, anda halfpenny worth of battermilk, and making use but 
of tue produce of a pig, and a few poultry, for the supply of his 
wretched raiment, using scarcely any manufactured commodity, 
and consuming nothing taxable but whiskey—why, if the English- 
man’s income and expenditure may be represented hy £30, the 
Trishman’s may safely be set down at £4—and Ireland, instead of 
increasing in wealth. is sinking in poverty, and steeped in crime— 
and all owing to that rascally, lazy culprit at the bar. who has 
made Ireland a lazy land, Irishmen a lazy people, and prevented 
the country from being what it might have been—the most pros- 


es a 
“ Raleigh, alike for arms and arts renowned, 
First brought the social herb on British ground, 
The plant he lov’d and cherish’d soon became 
A sharer in his fortunes, and his fame; 
Both were pursued by envy's counrer-blast, 
Yet both, in spite of envy, long shall last, 
His fame, to Britain sacred as her own, 
Flix plant, a jewel of the British crown.” 

Milner considered Sir Walter Raleigh to he one of the best 
friends and advocates of Treland that ever landed on her shores, 
since the arrival of St. Patrick, and he sincerely wished that the 
mischief-making statue of the hero of Glenco, and the pacificator 
of Limerick. was exchanged fora figure of that universal genius and 
glory of his country. His books might be placed in the hack-gronnd ; 
his sword and truncheon under his feet; his left-hand should 
grasp a branch of the Virginian leaf, and his right present the true 
Hesperian Apple, (the potato,) the subsistence of millions of the 
Luman race, and the renewing strength of the British trident, 
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perous country under the face of the sun. I hope, gentlemen, that 
your verdict this day will have the eflect of sending Mister Potato 
beyond the seas for the term of his natural life; and that Irishmen; 
in his absence, will learn to eat some of their Own corn, taste a 
little of their own bacon, brew their own beer, make their own 
candles, and cut up their own pigs; aid then will they be * what 
they onght to he,’ have a shilling in their pocket, and a rasher on 
their gridiron all the year round.” 

Having said this, and a great deal more. ina broad, hold, vulgar, 
but infinitely more perspic:ous style than I can pretend to, he sat 
down ; and then up rose counsellor Mealy O’Murphy, who, with 
broad grinning humour in his countenance, and with the confident 
air and address of one who had been thrice dipt in the Shannon, 
and had licked the blarney scone, replied as follows :— 

* My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury— The only word of truth 
which the counsel opposite spoke this biessed day was when he 
said we could Aandle the stalk as wellas eat the root. Iwas going 
to say he spoke like an Englishman; but I must make no national 
reflections, and just say this much, that he spoke like a man who 
thought that every blessing of life lay in swiliing beer, bolting 
bacon, baking bread, and chewing cheese. Now, gentlemen, I 
am not ashamed to avow myselfa lover aud an eater of patatoes ; 
and J am sure all who hear me tu-day will admit that a bellyful is 
a bellyful all the world over; and I, for one, would sooner have 
my stomach charged with good mealy potatoes and cooling butter- 
milk, than with all the stale bread and parings of old cheese that 
were ever cut in an English village. No people on the earth are 
more happy and contented than the [indoos, and they live strictly 
on vegetable food ; and the people of Ireland love their potatoes, 
and are happy and contented with them. Itis not the potato that 
is the rvoé of their misery, as my learned brother, with little logia 
and less wit, averred—no! the celebrated agriculturist, Arthur 
Young, coinciding with the well-known Irisk carol— 


* The sweetest divarsion that’s under the sun, 
Ts to sit hy the fire till the Pratics are done—? 


expatiates with pleasure on the comforts of sitting by a blazing 
turf fire, and stripping the jackets oil'a potful of potatoes previous 
to pouching them; and potatoes seasoned with an egs, or a herring, 
and washed down with milk, are not to be sneezed at hy any beer 
and bacon devourer in Great Britain. What! compare a feast of 
genuine, white, mealy, Irish potatves and buttermilk, with a slice 
of stale bread cut from a well watched loaf, and eaten with a piece 
of hard indigestible cheese, and sent down with a draught of drug- 
gist’s beer—such an absurdity ! 

“Gentlemen of the Jury—the polato never did harm in Ireland, 
My client is not indeed accountable for all the bastards and im- 
postors who have assumed his name—the people of Loudon never 
see arale potato—let them come to Dublin and we will give them a 
faste, not of trashy poisonous roots, but of round, lamping, dry, 
and wholesome apples, that would bring a cockney’s heart to his 
mouth. Yes! give my countrymen fair play, and they’ll never 
part the potato. Let the government promote public works—let 
abe landlords invest capital—let manufactures be established, and 
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employment be given—let a!l be done which ought to be done, and 
froin every Irish cabin will thesmoke be seen ascending just pre- 
vious to the dinner hour, and if a stranger chose to enter, he would 
get cead nulle jailte to a share of a glorious rasher of bacon, and 
still more glorious potatoes; and on winter nights, when the storm 
is sweeping over the hills, and the rain pattering furiously against 
the door, how happy, how truly felicitous, to Sit in a circle all round 
the fire, to hear the pot boiling, to see the beautiful roots bursting 
their coats, and shewing their fair faces, to hold the herring on the 
point of a fork till it fizzes into an eating condition, to see the milk 
poured out into all the jugs, and to see the happy faces, and listen 
to the loud laughter of the children—Oh! give me a winter night, 
a turf fire, a rasher of bacon, and a mealy potato! 

“Now, gentlemen, it is a big lie that the Irish people are dis- 
contented with their potatoes. ‘True, they want something along 
with them, and potatoes and poiné are very dry fare. But even 
with nothing but the potato, who for a moment wonld compare 
the moral] habits, the female chastity, the conjugal fidelity, the 
mutual dependence, that exist in an Irish cabin, where scarcely 
any thing but potatoes are eaten, with the moral laxity that is en- 
gendered in the lofts of an English manufactory? Why, gentlemen, 
ar Irishman, sooner than let his aged father or mother drag out 
the remainder of their days in a workhouse, would give, not the 
Aalf, but the whole of his last potato to keep them at his own fire-side. 

* But, gentlemen, 1am not arguing for the exclusive use of the 
potato. Let the people be employed, and they can afloid to use 
meat, bntter, &c..in addition—iet landlords be kind and considerate 
50 that while they live they would fet live—let rents be towered, 
and I fearlessly assert that the day would (or should) be kept asa 
joyful anniversary in which the first potato was set in Trish soil. 
{t is a root which has reared millions of sound men—men fit to 
Sight the battles of their king and country over sea and land, and 
exalt the red cross flag of the British monarch in every clime and 
on every shore. Gentlemen, I cannot for a moment doubt but 
that you will give a verdict of acquittal for my client, who, as 
base insinuations have been thrown out respecting his arrival in 
our country, f beg leave to assure you is most anxious to inform 
you that his name is not derived from the Spanish word, ¢atata, 
but was given to him in merry Ireland, and is thus declined—pot- 
eat-O’s--that is, what the O’s—the O’Murphy and the O’Toole 
eat out of—a Pot!” 

Here the opium ceased to operate—miy reverie was disturbed by 
the heavy breathings of my worthy wife, who was indeed rapidly 
approaching that trumpeting state called a snore; and trial, judge, 
jury, verdict, all vanished, ‘like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leaving not a wreck behind.” 
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IN PRAISE OF THE POTATO. 


Harz, fond potatoes! hot or cold, all hail ! 
O quickly come, mine appetite’s delight ! 
Whether in oven’s fiery concave closed, 
By bakers’ art, delicious thou’rt embrowned, 
While rills of purple gravy, from the pores 
Of mighty beef, improve the luscious: fare : 
Whether tle dame of culinary skill, 
Ilave rudely sealp’d thee o’er, and to the rage 
Of warring elements consign thee, deep, 
Beneath the cope of air-excluding lid, 
In humid durance plung’d. Or when with steaks 
Of marbled vein—from rump of stall-fed steer 
Disparted late—sliced in the shallow pan, 
1 view thee kindly strew’d, how joys my heart! 
How flash with eager glance my longing eyes ! 
Or in the tedious eve, when nipping frost 
Reigns potent, ’mid the smould’ring embers roast, 
(From subterranean store selected,) those 
Of amplest size, rotund; of native coat 
Yet unbereft; and if my homely board, 
Penurious add but few salubrious grains 
Of humble salt, I bless the cheap repast: 
But chiefly come at noon-tide hunger’s call, 
When from th’ ebullient pot your mealy tribe 
With happiest art concoct, profusely pours, 
And be the mass with butter’s luscious aid 
To rich consistence wrought; nor, O! withhold 
The pepper’s pungent power, of grateful glow, 
Beneficent! lest my insatiate claim, 
Ventose and wat’ry, cause the twinging gripe 
Of cholic pang, abdominal. And here 
Need I relate how, when for thee I slight 
Thy rival roots, and poignant sauces rare, 
Crown’d with exotic names, my humble choice, 
Mock’d with rude insult, wakes the latent spark 
Of witling’s fire—a feeble, glow-worm ray, 
That beams, not burns: nor feels my injured taste 
(Taste undepraved by fashion’s varying art!) 
Alone the shaft, but person, fortune, fame, 
All, all, invidious, seans with sneer malign, 
And scoff sarcastic. In the pudding’s praise 
Let others rant, loquacious—I despise 
The doughy morsel for my fav’rite food > 
Give me but this, ye Gods! Seornful I pass 
Such celebrated shop—(Colman or Home, 
Or he of Belgic fame—ido! supreme 
Of city saint in city hallowed onee, 
By mortals Hoffman hight,)—where brittle puifts, 
Multangular, with custards, cakes, and creams, 
And lucid jellies, nodding o’er the brim 
Of chrystal vase, in pastry pomp combine 
To lure the sense. These, these, unmoved I pass; 
While fond I antedate potatoes’ charms, 
“ Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind,” 
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CHAP, III. 


Remarks for andagainst Mr, O' Brien’s plan, forwarded 
to Mr. Stuart and the Earl of Mountcashel. 


Doctor Doyle, Lord Carbery, Colonel O’Grady, Mr. 
Charles Brownlow, &c. from whom Mr. O’Brien boasts to 
have gleaned his information, never plunged inte the man- 
sions of sorrow and pain, nor took the guage and dimensions 
of human misery, depression and contempt. 


‘‘ They best can point at who have felt it most.” 


Compulsory reliefin Ireland is neither admissible nor 
desirable; proper and timely culture of the potato gardens 
would prevent periodical retums of famine; and if the pro- 
posed petition were passed into law, all other collateral 
abuses would find their level. 

Colonization on: an extensive scale, on mountains and 
waste lands, now tenanted by the Plover and Bittern, would 
be a salutary means of employment to the redundant po- 
pulation, who are able bodied and willing to work; and 
from the third report of the Emigration Committee, Ireland 
contains ]9.441,944 acres, 12,125,280 of which are culti- 
vated, 4 900,000 uncultivated wastes capable of improve- 
ment, 2,416,644 unprofitable aeres ; hence it appears there 
are nearly 5,000,000 of acres in need of art, a large field 
for industry, and would amply repay the Government or 
any company vesting capital therein, by building cottages, 
and giving each family a eow or horse, and one or two 
years’ sustenanec (according to the nature of the land) and 
as many acres as they may have hands to cultivate it, as 
by that time they would be able to procure food from the 
soil, and could refund the prineipal and interest on a gra- 
dual scale, so as to have as good an effect as in Holland. 

It is painful to be perpetually recurring to the miseries 
of Ireland: yet painful as it is, the subjeet must at times 
be adverted to. <A!l classes and all creeds, both of reli- 
gion and politics, have proposed their various remedies for 
the cure of the multiplied diseases which have afflicted a 
country so really capable of being rendered a fine and a 
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fertile land—I do not intend to suggest any thing either 
new or wonderful, but simply to bring before the attention 
of my readers what has been done on the Continent for the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes. 

A Banxevo_est Society was established in Holland in 
the year 18]8, with twenty thousand members, paying a 
penny aweek. In [*redericks-Oord, the experiment was 
made with a success so delightful and complete, that the 
government and the inhabitants of Holland gencrally, called 
for the extension of the scheme, and viewed it as one of 
the best methods of ameliorating the condition of the poor. 
Now a scheme may sueceed in one country, and fail in 
another; and although the snce»ss of the Dutch Bene- 
volent Soviety may well encourage the formation of a 
British one, the experiment ought to be made with cau- 
tion and care. There is an establishment called Or- 
biston, (about twelve miles from Glasgow in Scotland, ) 
which was founded somewhat upon Mr. Owen’s plan; and 
whatever opinion may be entertained by the writer about 
the plans and principles of the New Lanark philanthropist, 
it was certainly a vexatious thing to see many thousand 
pounds actually wasted and thrown away, by neglect, mis- 
management, and stnpidity, and an opportunity lost of 
making an experiment on a large scale whether co-operation 
was or was not available by numbers of the Jabouring 
classes. The following account of the poor colonies of 
Holland is extracted from a book pnblished by a member 
of the Highland Society of Scotland: 

“‘ The tunds which the Society derives from contribu- 
tions, gifts, and other sources, are employed solely and 
exclusively for the purpose or founding agricultural colo- 
nies, where the indigent are relieved from want, by means 
of their own labour; and where the young and ignorant are 
instructed and ultimately returned to that intercourse with 
the world, for which they had become unfit, in a condition 
to provide their own wants, and to yield obedience to 
the laws. 

“ The rles of the Society were sanctioned by the king 
of Holland, and circulated by the government authorities ; 
twenty thousand individuals became members at a penny 
a week; and an annual revenue was raised, for the first ex- 
periment, of 70,090 florins (12 florins make £1. sterling) 
ard 26,000 yards of cloth, 
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*« ‘The Society. being thus constituted, and its finances in 
sueh a condition as to inspire the public with confidence in 
its operations, the Manor of Westerbeck-Sloot was bought 
at the price of 56,000 florins, The estate, which the Soci- 
ety had chosen for their first experiment, is situated on the 
confines of the provinees of Drenth, Frise and Overyssel ; 
and a skort distance to the north-east of the small town 
of Steenwyk. ‘The 600 morgen, (a morgen is about one and 
two-thirds of an English statute acre,) of which it consists, 
were, with the exception of 50 or 60, covered only with a 
stunted heather and mossy earth. A more unpromising 
subjeet for the labours of the agriculturist could scareely 
have been selected ; but the very bleakness and desolation 
of its surface, and the comparatively feeble powers of pro- 
duction whieh existed in its soil, were the reasons why these 
philanthropists of Holland resolved to seleet it for their 
first attempt. It was justly supposed that, if the experi- 
ment could succeed in such unfavourable circumstanees, 
and under the unskilful superintendence connected with 
every commencement, no doubt could exist regarding the 
suceess which would attend the Society in all their other 
efforts. 

“The 50 or 60 morgen already cultivated, were let to 
tenants; and 150 morgen of the waste and desert heath 
were set apart for the establishment of the first colony, 
which was called Fredericks-Oord, from the prince Frede- 
rick, who had so nobly undertaken to preside over their 
philanthropic exertions. 

“ After deepening the river Aa, and making such roads 
as were sufficient to connect this wilderness with the adja- 
cent country a warehouse, a school, two manufacturing 
halls, and 52 farm-houses, were erected for the reception 
of 52 families of destitute poor, who took possession on the 
Ist November, 1818.” 

The colonists were all required, on their arrival to sign, 
and to promise to obey, various rules which were made for 
the regulation of the colony, but my limits forbid the trans- 
cribing of them. One excellent feature in them is the to- 
tal abolition of religious distinctions. 

“Let me now follow the colonist in his career as a farm- 
servant, and trace the progress by which the cultivation is 
effected. The land, hitherto subjected to the operations 
of the Society, consists of a surface of heath and moss-earth, 
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resting upon a substratum of sand. The moss varies from 
six inches to twelve or filteen feet in thickness, and ocea- 
sionally presents the appearance of a bog. 

‘¢ Where the sand is covered with a layer of moss of 10 
or 12 inelhes thick, the first operation is to pare off the 
heath or coarse surface to the thickness of three or four 
inches, ‘These turfs are laid in heaps, «nd the ground is 
dug to the depth of eighteen inches, and the sand and turf 
well mixed tog-ther. ‘Three-fourths of the turf, which 
have been pared from tlic surface, are now slowly consumed. 
by means of a moderate heat, and as muchi as possible with- 
out flame. ‘he ashes are spread over the soil, immediately 
before the sowing of the seed, and are equaliy distributed 
over the surface, by means of a light harrow, drawn by two 
men. The remaining fourth of the turf from the surface, 
is prepared as a compost, by mixing up the produce of a 
morgen of it with fifteen loads of fresh horse-dung, fifteen 
loads of cleanings of theroads, and twenty schepels of hot 
lime. These different ingredients are Jaid in beds, turned 
over after the second month, and so totally decomposed at 
the end of the third, as to form an excellent manure. All 
these operations are performed during the summer. In au- 
tumn the compost is laid upon the field, and the rye is sown 
in four different patches. 

“Twenty-one hundred roods, or three morgen and a half 
are attached to each house. The first cultivation of these 
being finished, in the course of three years, as will be after- 
wards explained, and sown, say with rye, the following ro- 
tation has been frequently adopted, but cannot of course 
be laid down as a general rule iu all circumstances. 


FARM—FIRST YEAR. 


100 Roods fe 5 100 Roods f J 
Bier el Wlemors |) Matindipecedine 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
400 Roods 400 Roods 400 Roods 400 Roods 


green cut rye, | green cut rye, | green cut rye, | reaped rye, fol- 
followed by followed by | followed by po- | lowed by tur- 
barley sown | spurryand tur- tatoes. nips. 
down, | nips. 


e 


300 Roods for Fiorin, 
dv 
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FARM—SECOND YEAR. 


a tr eT enone MR 


Garden. | House, | Early Potatoes. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4, 
Clover, &c. cut} MReapedrye, | Green cut rye, 
for stall feed- | followed by a | followed by bar- Potatoes. 
ing, and hay. green crop. | ley sown down. 
300 Roods for Fiorin. 
FARM—THIRD YEAR, 
Garden. | House. | Early Potatoes. 
No. 1. | No. 2. No. 3. No. 4, 
Reaped rye, Clover, &c. cut | Green cut rye, 
followed by Potatoes. for stall feeding | followed by bar- 
green crop. , and hay. ley sown down. 


300 Roods for Fiorin. 


FARM—FOURTH YEAR, 


Garden. | House. | Early Potatoes. 


Nowe No. 2. No. 3. | Now. 


Green cut rye, 
followed bybar- | followed by a 
ley sown down. green crop, 


300 Roods for Fiorin. 


Reaped rye, | Clover, &e. cut 
for stall feed- 


ing, and hay. 


Potatoes, 


“ Every year the colonist thus has a crop of potatoes on 
one lot; of winter rye, green cut in spring, and reaped 
barley on another lot; of early ripe winter rye and turnips, 
spurry, or other green crop on a third lot; of clover, hay, 
early potatoes, and kitchen vegetables on the fourth lot. 
No. I, in the course of the four rotations, yields—lIst year, 
green cutrye, and reaped barley; 2d year, cut grass or hay, 
3d year, early reaped rye, and a green crop; 4th year, po- 
tatoes, and afterwards sown with rye for tlie purpose of be- 
ing cut green early next spring. ‘The same description, with 
a slight variation, will apply to all the other divisions. 

“ Kivery family receives two cows, which cost the Society 
at a maximum 150 florins. To replace this sum, and 
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10ss from casualities, the family must pay 4 stivers a-woek 
or 10 florins per annum, tor vne use of the two cows, and 
also a certain proportion of the price of the calves. 

‘Six horses, with the necessary waggons, were also kept 
by the Society ; and the use of these was charged to the 
colonist at certain rates, and under certain regulations. 
They were never employed, however, except for the pur- 
pose of leading out the manure, and carrying home the 
crops and fuel. 

“Extraordinary care was taken to collect abundance of 
manure ; and the methods adopted for that purpose are well 
wortby the attention of even the most experienced agricul- 
turist. Without a constant supply of this essential article, 
it is obvious that the productive powers of the soil, under 
the severe cropping requisite for the maintenance of the co- 
lonists, would be soon exhausted, and desolation speedily 
resume her old domain. The manure principally used in 
the colonies are composts, consisting of a mossy-turf, cow 
and sheep dung, and the refuse of the house. 

*““ By these means, a family are enabled to procure for 
their three and a half morgen of land, sufficient manure to 
sustain the productiveness of the soil in full vigour, A 
large quantity of liquid manure is also prepared, and applied 
exclusively to the potato, clover, and fiorin beds. 

‘In addition to the farm labourers of the colonist, it was 
the object of the Socicty to enable the young and the weak 
to earn their subsistence, by such kinds of work as are best 
adapted to their feeble and impaired powers, With this 
view, two houses were erected, where the preparing of flax 
and wool, spinning, knitting, &c., were taught. Colonists 
were also allowed to spin the flax, and knit the stockings, 
&c., at home; but these occupations were always kept in 
proper subordination to the principal object of the colonist’s 
life; which is, to devote his powers to the cultivation of 
the soil. 

“ The total expense of settling a family, consisting of 
seven or eight individuals, amounts to 1700 florins ; (up- 
wards of £140,) and experionce has shown, that the three 
and a half morgen, upon which seven or cight individuals 
are thus established, is not merely sufficient for their sup- 
port, but enables them to accumulate considerable wealth. 
Three families, consisting of about twenty persons, are 
thus settled atan outlay, on the part of the Society, of 
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only 5160 florins; and the whole of that sum, and a greag 
deal more is REPArD in the course of sixteen years, The 
cultivated Jarid, houses, &c., then remain a clear and un- 
inenmbered property for the relief of the poor of future 
ages,” 

Having given these interesting extracts from the volume 
published in 1828, LI ask, why might not such a Bene- 
volent Society be established in Ireland? We have paupers 
enough, and waste land enough to make the experiment 
with; and when we see most frequently, land lying idle 
which might be reclaimed, (even not far from Dublin 11,000 
acres reserved for the sports of the turf,) the remark I say 
to those who have the money and the means, to set some 
slinilar scheme afloat should not be lost sight of. 

The soil is sufficiently extensive to give employment, 
and susceptible to produce the necessaries of life to treble 
its population, if managed with rigid economy; witness the 
great exports of every commodity, under all the present 
disadvantages.—Eiven the eggs they cannot afford to use, 
and they are daily exported in crates to be consumed by 
the citizens of London, Bristol, &c., which marks the 
poverty and distress of the country. 


“Ye Statesmen say, 
Are there not heaths and wastes and mountains vast, 
And vallies of interminable length, 
Throngh all your wide dominions, where the foot 
Of man hath seldom trod? O thither send, 
If too redundant population crowd 
Your noisy streets, the surplusage of men; 
Then shall you see, delighted, 0 er the wild, 
Sweet cultivation smile, and Flora spread 
Her Paradise of sweets. and Autumn wave 
Her golden harvest. Cities shall arise 
Magnificent, amidst th’ astonished waste, 
And busy crowds shall bless you, as they raise 
The public edifice, or temple vast, 
Corinthian or Fonie. God himself, 
From his empyreal realms cf endless day, 
Shall view the work approving. Go and learn 
The moral lore! O teach your subjects love, 
Beneficent and bland, and all the joys 
Of social virtue and benevolence! 
This is true glory, when the feeling heart, 
Conscions of innate worth and motive pure, 
Expands in gen’rous acts, and man delights 
With lib’val hand to aid his fellow man, 
And scatter joys along the paths of life,” 
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What pleasure must it give to see these waste and wild 
scenes, these naked ditches, and miserable hovels exchanged 
for fine plantations, rich meadows, well-tilled fields, and 
neat dwellings; to see people well fed, and well clad, in- 
stead of famished, razged scarecrows, and those very 
persons tilling the tields that used to beg in the streets. 

The following account of lord Headly’s estate and im- 
provements, is extracted from a pamphlet by his agent, 
Mr. J. Wiggens, an English gentleman, entitled ‘ Hints 
to Irish Landlords,” &e., &c., published in 1822. 

‘““The estate of Glenbegh, or Glen of the Begh, or 
Birchen river, is situated at the entrance of the Ivera inoun- 
tains, an extremely wild district on the shores of the bay 
of Castlemain, and on tle extreme south-western coast of 
Treland. It consists of about 15000 acres, much of which 
is rocky, boggy, and mountain ground. Steep and rugged 
mountains surround the estate in the form of an amphitheatre, 
except towards the sea; along the shores of which a line 
of hills extend. Thus a sheltered vale is formed, through 
which the litile river Begh takes the whole of its rapid 
course, from its sources in the mountain lakes to the sca. 

* This situation is romantic and picturesque, but its ge- 
neral aspect is wild and savage, and certainly, in the year 
1807, presented as unprontising a subject for improvement 
as could well be imagined ; and such was the character of 
the inhabitants for ferocity, that every one dreaded 
attack, and assumed a posture of defence as he made his 
way between the river and a frowning cliti, which overhangs 
it, then the only pass into the extensive districts to the west. 

“The Glen was, at that time, supposed to be a safe 
retreat to every offender who fled from justice—for there 
all pursuit terminated. The inhabitants allowed no person 
to be conducted through it as a prisoner, and it was their 
boast that none were ever punished who had taken refuge 
in its fastnesses. 

“They were looked upon by the rest of the country 
as savage, and treated as people amongst whom there was 
no security but in superior force. ‘This feeling was far from 
being softened on those melancholy occasions when ship- 
wrecks occurred on the coast, during which, nothing but an 
armed force could prevent every vestige of the property 
heing plundered by those and the neighbouring people.— 
As to taxes, cesses, and other public dues, it may be ime- 
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gined, that the people lived nearly free from those imposts, 
for the king’s hearth-money was abandoned, because of 
the difficulty attending its collection, although the officers 
appointed to that duty were supported by troops. 

“The habitations of these mountaineers were the lowest 
order of huts, scarcely affording room to the inmates, and 
quite inadequate to the purpose of shelter. The people 
were miserably clothed and badly fed; the scanty potato- 
crop was often from necessity shared with the cows, who 
must have otherwise starved for want of other provisions, 
Murderous qnarrels were not unfrequent, often arising out 
of partnership of tenancy, and that none of the usual evils 
might be wanted, letting by the customary mode of cant- 
ing had created enormous disproportion between the rents 
and the value of the lands, some of these rents being ab- 
surdly high, and others ridicnlon-ly low. To these people 
the bare idea of labour was offensive, and work was consi- 
dered as slavery. They were, however, a remarkably 
robust, active, and enterprising race of men, hospitable and 
obliging to those who asked their assistance or courtesy. 
Many of them possessed almost chivalrous ideas of eou- 
rage, of ancestry, and of adventure, and exhibited symp- 
toms of acuteness and intelligence, and a remarkable fond- 
ness for leval subtleties and historical tradition, Such 
were the people of that country, when lord Headly, 
having recently come of age, for thie first time visited this 
portion of the extensive family estate in Ireland. His 
lordship at onee saw the deplorable state of those people, 
was chiefly owing to a long course of neglect, he resolved, 
therefore, to cultivate their good qualities without at first 
being very eager to punish their bad ones; these he wished 
to subdue hy the progress of improvement, so that the 
culture of the people might keep pace with that of the 
soil; and he has succeeded in establishing within eighteen 
years, a degree of improvement and civilization, which, 
without those efforts must have reqnired a century.” 

As a further illustration of the advantages resulting from 
the improvement of waste lands and roads, I would recom- 
mend the reader to look to the Reports of Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. James Weale, a principal officer in the department of 
Woods and Forests, descriptive of Pudbul O’ Keefe, which 
signifies the land, or rather the congregation of the clan of — 
O’ Keefe, 
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This comparatively unknown district is situated on the 
confines of the counties of Cork, Limerick, and Merry, 
which was the scene of desclating warfare in the reigns of 
Blizaheth and James the first—uas the refuge of outlaws in 
the reigns of William the ‘Third and Anne, and the very 
focus of the more recent insurrectionary movements of the 
lasé ten or fiftcen years. 

It is an extensive tract of country, comprehending up- 
wards of 900 square miles, in many places very populous, 
yet containing but two small villoges, possessing but two 
resident landed proprietors, the inhabitants were distin- 
guished, as might be expected under such cirenmstances, 
by a more than ordinary degree of indolence, discontent- 
edness, and turbulence ; and their abodes being almost in- 
accessible for want of roads, crimes frequently escaped 
unpunished. During the disturbances of the winter of 
1821, and the spring of 1822, this district was the acyium 
for Whiteboys, smugglers, and midnight marauders— 
stolen cattle were constantly driven into it from the sur- 
rounding flat and fertile country, as to a safe and impene- 
trable retreat. 

A vast change has been effected in the state of this dis- 
trict and its inhabitants since the month of September, 
182%, when new lines of road were laid out, under the 
direction of a man of distinguished talent and information, 
Mr. Griffith, the civil engineer, sent down for that purpose, 
and for the direction of other public works undertaken for 
the employment of the poor, in consequence of the scarcity 
which prevailed in the summer of that year. 

The progress of this important change he has thus des- 
cribed :— At the commencement of the works the people 
flocked to them from all quarters, seeking employment at 
any rate which might be offered. Their gencral appear- 
ance bespoke extreme poverty; their looks were haggard, 
and their clothing wretched; they rarely possessed any 
instruments of husbandry beyond a very small ill-made- 
spade, and as a consequence it followed that nearly the 
whole face of the country was unimproved and in a state 
of nature. But since the completion of the roads in 1829, 
rapid strides have been made towards cultivation and im- 
provement; upwards of sixty new lime kilns were built for 
the purpose of burning lime for agriculture within the two’ 
preceding years; carts, ploughs, and harrows, of superior 
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construction, became common; new houses of a better 
class were built in great numbers in the vicinity of the new 
roads, and also in the adjacent villages of Newmarket, 
Castle-island, and Abbeyfeale ; new enclosures of mountain 
farms have been made in every direction ; and this country, 
which, at no distant period, was the scene of lawless out- 
rage, and one of the strong holds of what might be termed 
the rebel army, quiekly became perfectly tranquil, and ex- 
hibited a scene of industry and exertion at once pleasing 
and remarkable. ‘To the credit of the people be it told, 
that a large portion of the money received by them for la- 
bour on the roads was husbanded with care, and subse- 
quently laid out in building substantial houses, and in the 
purchase of cattle and implements of husbandry, and nu- 
merous examples might be adduced of poor labourers, 
possessing neither money, houses, nor lands, when first 
employed on the public roads, who, within a short period, 
were able to take farms, build houses, and stock their lands 
with cows and young cattle.” 

Some of Mr. Weale’s concluding observations are so just 
and candid that I cannot avoid quoting his own words :— 
“* Looking at the present condition, and past habits of the 
people, it would be vain to expect that they could be quickly 
converted into a skilful tenantry, or that they could duly 
appreciate the comforts and conveniencies which it is 
desired that they should enjoy; if these advantages be 
prematurely conferred on them, time must be allowed for 
the growth of improved habits; and those will be most 
effectually excited by the steady encouragement whieh 
eonstant and productive employment affords, and will be 
best preserved by assuring to them a certain but limited 
tenure of their farms at such reasonable rents as will admit 
of a gradual accumulation of capital in their lands, if their 
means be duly husbanded.” 

Yet this is the peasantry that are daily, nay hourly stig- 
matised as lazy, indolent and worthless—all whose poverty 
and moral degradation are to be ascribed to their utter 
want of industry! And by whom are these calumnies 
propagated >? Can it be possible that it is by their own 
countrymen? Alas! for poor human nature, it is even so. 
But let an unprejudiced and enlightened Englishman 
travel through this unfortunate country, and see things with 
his own eyes, and what is the result of his candid and un- 
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prejudiced observation? Read it in the able report of Mr. 
Weale to the Commissioners of Woods and Vorests. And 
where were his observations made? Ina district known 
as the very centre of insurrection and rebellion, If these 
things be so, do they not convey an important lesson ? 

Emigration of the young and healthy swains was never 
recommended by any wise minister, as 


*¢ A bold peasantry their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


England will find it her interest to foster the hardy pea- 
santry of Ireland, the bulwark of the state, and the only 
nursery she has at present. Great Britain having dwindled 
into a community of artificers, her peasants have made the 
new world the land of their choice. 

As there is nothing contemplated in the proposed plan, 
but succour to the feeble and infirm, relief to the blind, the 
lame, the diseased, the aged, the lunatie, the widow, the 
orphan or deserted child, who may be left destitute, (as to 
the lunatic, there is an asylum already to receive him, on 
the certificate of a Physician, and recommendation of a 
subscriber). 

To accomplish this work of charity, I would suggest a 
power to be vested in the reetor or other resident clergy- 
man, and the parish priest of each parish, as both govern 
their flocks separately, (which is not the case in England or 
Scotland,) and may be appointed Governors for the time 
being, to choose annually each, six skilful persons, from 
different parts of the parish, to form a committee of 12, to 
act as guardians or visitors for the year, who wovld appoint 
a Secretary or ‘Treasurer, with whom the roll of the desti- 
tute poor of the parish might remain, to which the Commit- 
tee should at all times have aecess, and do away with 
sectarian difference, and cause charity to flow in its proper 
channel—all fines for immoralitices and misdemeanors, 
together with the colleetions at church and chapel doors,’ 
and other voluntary donations, to be paid into the Treasu- 
rer for distribution to those objects—each applicant to be 
certified for at least by three of the Committee, to prevent 
any misuse of the money, and to enable the Treasurer to 
render a fair account of his trust at the year’s end. 

It is easy to find a respectable class of persons in each 
parish to undertake so laudable an office for one year gra- 
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tuitously, and likewise act as Conservators of the peace 
while in authority. 

I would also offer another fertile source of revenue for 
the poor, I mean fines; to be imposed on the cottier tenants 
and labourers, for having their houses, furniture, &c. ina 
filthy, slothful condition, with stagnant pools at their 
doors, peculiar to this country, which keep pestilence 
raging from year to year, that causes many a widow and 
orphan to be left destitute ; and, in order to suppress 
such a national evil, the Committee of twelve should in- 
spect the parish quarterly or monthly, as the case may be, 
when least expected, by six districts, two to go together 
In each district, and take down the names and places 
of abode of those delinquents, with the nature of the 
complaint, and lay it before the Magistrates at Petit Ses- 
sions, who should be empowered to levy a mitigated fine, 
according to the circumstances of the defaulter, and in- 
crease it if convicted of a second or third offence—to be 
handed over to the 'T'reasurer, and dealt out to the poor as 
heretofore stated, for clothes, &c. 

This plan would be of invaluable benefit to Ireland, as 
it would enforce habits of cleanliness, and they would feel 
more hurt at the exposure of the case, than any fine that 
might be exacted on this score, so there would be a general 
emulation for neatness, and Ircland would not be inferior 
to England in that particularin avery few years. Clean- 
liness will check disease, improve health and strength, 
and increase comfort. 

1 must observe in what I know of this country, that the 
cottier tenant pays less regard to cleanliness, strictly speak- 
ing, than the labourer, having the cow, horse, pigs, geese, 
&c. in his kitchen, all together, with a week’s litter in the 
bargain, and a great many of them capable to afford their 
son or daughter from £50 to £60 marriage portion. 

I coneur with Dr. Doyle in his description of the wan- 
dering beggars, where he says, “they are of the most vi- 
cious character, and the more vicious they are, the more 
effrontery they have, and the more they extort by that 
effrontery from the charitable and humane; going about 
from parish to parish, vending all manner of lies, dissemi- 
nating vice, and troubling the minds of the people with 
false prophecies and stories;’’ and he might have added, 
that a great many of them travel from place to place with 
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a crueifix or the efligy of saints, in order to awe the exe- 
dulous into complianee, in whieh they often succeed, by 
getting wool, butter, flesh-meat, &c. add to this, threats 
of detamation and calumny, in case of obstinate refusal, 
to which the people reluetantly comply, rather than be 
objeets of their vengeance. 

The celebrated Doctor Berkeley, formerly Bishop of 
Cloyne, who wrote on the state of this country, in the year 
1749, being 87 years back, and notwithstanding the exalted 
station he filled, made himself familiar with all ranks in 
society, has delineated the condition of the Irish pea- 
sant better than any person who took up the pen before or 
since on the subjeet; and it is a lamentaole fact that dur- 
ing the lapse of nearly a century, neither the legislature 
nor the landlord has n:ade any apparent change for the 
better in his state; after all the improvements of the age, 
in the arts and seiences, and every other institution of the 
country, even the brute beasts are benefited by this ehange; 
the horse and the bullock ean perform their work with 
greater ease, from the improved construction of their tack-~ 
ling, vehicles, &e. and are better fed—while man, accord- 
ing to the just statement of Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., 
lately in Parliament, at certain seasons must eat the rank 
weeds of the field to prolong his existence, which he bears 
with Christian fortitude and resignation, while those beasts 
are pampered in warm houses, with corn, potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, &c. which is as great luxury to those animals, as 
roast beef to the peasant. ‘The dog kennel too, and the 
piggery, are built neat and commodious, and their inmates 
have no cause to bark or grunt; but the poor working 
slave’s sweat must supply all these, without being allowed 
to participate in the fruits of his industry : 1 cannot express 
this philanthropic Prelate’s remarks more forcibly than 
in his own words :-— 


“« The house of an Irish peasantis the cave of poverty ; within 
you see a pot andalittle straw; without, a heap of children tum- 
bling on the dunghill.—Providence and nature have done their 
part for Ireland, and no country is better qualified to furnish the 
necessaries of life, and yet no people are worse provided, In vain 
is the earth fertile, and the climate benign, if human labour be 
wanting. Nature supplies the materials, which art and industry 
improved to the use of man, and it is the want of this industry that 
occasions all our other wants. Idleness is the mother of hunger 
and the sister of theft, which hatcheth many vices; and figureth 
2 lion in the way, and is proof against all encouragement, And 
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it may be said, in fact, we are the only people who starve in the 
midst of plenty. 

“ It isa shameful thing, and peculiar to this nation, to see lusty 
vagabonds strolling about the country, and begging without any 
pretence to beg—ask them why they do not labour to earn their 
own livelihood ? they will tell you they want employment ; offer to 
employ them, and they shall refuse your offer; or, if you get them 
to work one day, you may be snre not to see them the next.—I 
have known them decline even the slightest labour, that of hay- 
making, having at the same time neither clothes for their backs, 
nor food for their bellies. 

‘« A sore leg is an estate to such a fellow, and this may be easily 
got, and continued with small trouble. Such is their Jaziness, 
that rather than work they will cherish a distemper.—This I know 
to be trne, having seen morethan one instance, wherein the second 
nature so far prevailed over the first, that sloth was preferred to 
health. To these beggars who make much of their sores and pro- 
long their diseases, you cannot do a more thankless office than 
cure them, except it be to shave their beards, which conciliate a 
sort of reverence {o that order of men. 

“It is indeed, a difficult task to reclaim such fellows from their 
slothful and brutal manner of life, to which they seem wedded with 
an attachment that no temporal motives can conquer. 

**In every road the ragged ensigns of poverty are displayed; 
you often meet caravans of poor, whole families in a drove, with- 
out clothes to cover, or bread to feed them, both which might be 
easily procured by moderate labour. ‘They are encouraged in 
this vagabond life, hy the miserable hospitality they meet with in 
every cottage, whose inhabitants expect the same kind reception 
in their turn, when they hecome beggars themselves; beggary 
being the last refuge of these improvident creatures.” 


These are the drones that would hail Poor Laws. 

That every person imploring charity should remain in 
the parish in which he may claim a settlement, which I 
would recommend according to the Scotch usage, (being 
three years’ residence) and should have a certificate from 
the landlord or farmer under whom he immediately resided, 
and the clergyman of the parish to whose flock he may 
belong, under their hands and seals, and if found beyond 
the limits of said parish, to be subject to some specific 
confinement in the house of correction as vagrants. 

The comparatively few mendicants at this rate in every 
parish, would be considered more in the light of visitors 
than beggars, and would be treated by every inhabitant 
almost as kindly as if one of the family—the Irish being 
very liberal in giving relicf to real objects. 

Notwithstanding all the reproach which has been poured 
upon Ireland, as a land of paupers, there is no country 
under the sun, where the benevolent feelings of the hearé 
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are more spontaneously exereised. The very prayers with 
which the beggars too often pes¢er the passenger on the 
street, have their origin in religious and moral obligation, 
though, alas, so often grievously abused and tnrned to im- 
proper purposes; and it may safely be said that no where 
in the world will an appeal to the charitable and humane 
meet a more ready response. An Irish gentleman, who 
resided many years in China, has furnished the following 
aceount of Chinese charity :— 


‘¢In China the exercise of the virtue which we call charity or 
philanthrophy, is confined exclusively to the Emperor, who alone is 
represented as the fountain of all benevolence and kindness to- 
wards his subjects ; and all his acts are considered as proceeding 
from his great love towardsthem. Nosuch feeling is expected to 
exist in any other person : hence, if a boat be upset in the river, 
the bystanders will bargain with a sinking man for the price of 
the assistance necessary to rescue him from death, before they will 
throw arope to his assistance, and will even let him perish if he 
will not agree to their terms. In such a country, the beggar would 
stand a bad chance of gaining a livelihood, did not the law arm 
him with a powerful and oftentimes an irresistible advocate, in 
the shape of two pieces of wood, bone, or slate, used like the Spa- 
nish castanets ; the writer has often seen a mendicantso armed enter 
into a shop and rattle away ; it was a competition between noise 
and endurance. The shopkeeper had no power to turn him out, 
nor yet was he obliged to relieve him. 'The mendicant spoke not 
—he rattled—and never failed to gain his object in the end—a 
small peice of money called a cash, and which is the only coin in 
China, and isin valne about the two hundredth part of a shilling. 

It is a proverb among the hospitable inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man, that “when one poor man relieves another, God himself 
laughs for joy ;’’ poor’s rates, and most other parochial rates are 
unknown, and there is not in the whole island either hospital, 
workhouse, or house of correction, though in every parish there 
is at least one charity school, and often a small library. A col- 
lection is made, as in Scotland; after the morning service, every 
Sunday, for the relief of such poor of the parish as are thought 
deserving of charity; the donation is optional, but it is usual 
with every one to give something. 


Dr. Doyle’s views would be frustrated, in having the 
landlord to pay #ths and the occupier #th of the poor rates, 
as in a few years, on the expiration of the lease, the former 
on re-letting, would take care to include the poor rates in 
addition to the rent, one way or other, of which there are 
many instances in similar cases. 

Domiciliary relief ought to be preferred, as Is. to an 
indigent house or room-keeper will go as far as 3s. to tho 
wanderer, who may spend it in whiskey, 
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Paupers may have the sanction of the charitable and 
humane to beg, thougn not a legal title. 

‘he education of the orphan or deserted child should 
not be neglected, and he should be bound apprentice to 
some trade or calling. 

it is absolutely necessary to have a Dispensary, and an 
Hospital in each parish, for the protection of human life, 
and prevention of the spread of contagion. 

Having occasion to go to the house of a cottier tenant or 
small farmer, who occupied about ten English acres of 
land adjoining the mountain, in my native parish (Lismore), 
the end of March, 1830, between four and five o’clock 
in the morning, when the family were all asleep, and as the 
door was shattered and open in the joints, and no fastening 
to it but a spade that I observed to bear against it from the 
withia-side, which I easily removed ‘and gained admittance, 
and there I beheld the entire family, consisting of the man, 
wife, and six children, snoring in a bed of very coarse heath, 
on the cold ground, (if 1 be allowed the expression) before 
the fire-place in the kitchen, with the heads of half of them 
reversed, having but a very smalP share of covering, and 
the father, who was a tall man, about six feet, with his head 
projecting a few inches to the rere of his couch, beyond the 
rest, and his beloved cow though tied to a stake, was lying 
down equally contented, having her rump within a few 
inches of the man’s head, as he lay on his back; and on my 
calling aloud, he started up with a large clod of the cow’s 
excrement, in which his long bushy hair was entangled, 
and requested of me to stand outside the door whilst dressing, 
as he apprehended a vicious sow, that had a young litter 
of pigs close by his bed-side, would make a rush, which 
might destroy me with her tusks, as she was in the habit 
of doing to all strangers, through ferocity, in defence of 
her young. 

I calmly asked him when he came outside the door to 
me, the reason of his suffering such a devouring animal so 
near his bed ; he told me she was quite reconciled to him- 
self and children; I then upbraided him for sleeping 
so near the fire-place, atthe tail of his cow and so near his 
pigs; he replied, he could not help it, as the fleas ejected 
him some time before from the bed in which he usually 
lay, in a dungeon of a room he had. 

It may not also be unnecessary to observe, that in the 
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Summer of 1829, a farmer of this barony bought 50 or GO 
barrels of oats on speeulation, whicn he converted into 
meal, for which he charged 30s. per hundred to the dis- 
tressed, on time, by being secured in the payment, (this 
corn he bought at 12s. Gd. the barrel, and returned a hun- 
dred of meal nett to each barrel,) one man in particular, 
whose family were famishing, accepted of the terms pro- 
posed, and the instant the payment became due, the eredi- 
tor did not forget to process the surety ‘for the sum con- 
tracted for, who naturally urged the man whow he bailed 
to satisfy the claimant ; the poor man had no alternative 
but to sell his potatoes, though knowing he would be inneed 
of them before long, (rather then lose the confidence of 
his friend, on whom he was sure to call on asimilar ocea- 
sion at a future day,) and the claimant by very great obli- 
gation, aeeepted of ten barrels of potatoes at 3s. per barrel, 
in lieu of 30s. for his ewt. of meal, which potatoes, [had 
known him to have sold shortly after to other needy ecrea- 
tures on credit, so high as 10s. per barrel ; thus it appears 
that within the space of one year, what stood this man but 
12s. Gd. in the beginning, by an unmereiful charge for 
eredit, amounted to £5. 

(= 14 barrel of good potatoes of 2) stone to the barrel, 
in point of food, is equal to 1 ewt. of oatmeal, or 14 ewt. 
third quality flour. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Containing most important Hints to Landlords and 
to the Government. 


Having mentioned in the preface that “ Landlords oughi 
to make remissions,’ and in one of the resolutions that 
“the conduct of Landlords in general towards the far- 
mersis very unfeeling and reprehensible,” in proof where- 
of 1 am bound to make some observations. 

And as rack-rents, want of Capital, grinding absen- 
tees, and leechy resident landed proprietors, are the bane 
of this country ; and to remedy those calamities, the Land- 
Jord should give the ground to the farmers on a fair valua- 
tion, at the estimation of two competent persons of the pa- 
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rish or barony, indifferently chosen by the landlord and 
tenant, and the qualification of these valuators should be 
stipulated by being working intelligent men, who occupied 
each at least a farm of 100 acres for the last ten years; and 
in case they disagreed in its value, to call in a third man 
of the same class, and Government or the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county to have the appointmentof this umpire; who 
are also to suggest the permanent improvements necessary 
tobe made thereon, such as the building of a dwelling- 
house or out offices, draining and reclaiming barren land, 
&e. And as the elective franchise is extended to chattel 
as well as freehold property, which makes both tenures 
equally respectable; and the Landlord to remit 20 or £30 
per cent. per annum ofthe rent to the tenant, to enable him 
to accomplish these improvements, if fora short term such 
as 21 years; and if for lives and years the tenant to be sub- 
ject to half those expenses, having a longer time to reap the 
benefit. 

The abolition of tithes, &c. is no substantial relief 
to the farmer, when it is left in the power of the landlord 
to overburthen him with rack-rent. 

Landlords should turn their face against that destructive 
custom of letting their lands in co-parency, or joint-tenancy, 
which is fraught with so much mischief, in retarding im- 
provement, and causing quarrels and litigation, in the south 
of Ireland, as a brother is often known to take advantage 
of another brother, ‘or his nearest friend, in dividing this 
land so devised to them, and committing trespass willingly 
on one another, and, in the event of the demise of 
one or more of those joint leases, the law casts the entire 
farm on the survivor, of which he often takes advantage, 
to the utter ruin of the family of the deceased, over 
which the landlord has no control. 

The generality of Irish landlords being subject to mort- 
gages and family ¢zcwmbrances, to one half the value of 
their properties, are very anxious of shewing a high nomenad 
rental to their credi/ors, which they never realize, as they 
set up the land to public azct7on, and embrace the highest 
bidder, who holds it buta very few years, when heis com- 
pelled to make a precipitate retreat of it, removing his 
live stock, furniture, &c. before they would go to the ham- 
mer; leaving the ground impoverished, and the houses in a 
dilapidated state, and deeply in arrear besides, and very often 
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keeping possession until evicted by a tedious and expensive 
course of law; so in place of the landlord getting over his 
difficulties, the sooner by his suicide avarice, he is ulti- 
mately deprived of all. 

Any landlord not satisfied with tho fair value of kis 
ground, is an enemy to himself and to the state, whose motto 


should be 


‘¢ Live and let live.” 


It behoves an omnipotent lawgiver to reduce those chz- 
merical legacies and jointures, according to the exigency 
of the times, as the man who calculated when making his 
will, that war prices would always continue, and taxcd his 
heir accordingly, without exception, could not be consi- 
dered of sane mind. 

The nation almost sinks under its agricultural distress ; 
innumerable farms are abandoned by their tenants, many 
of whom have spent their entire property in improvements, 
which bave thus made their industry instrumental to their 
rain—but much of this ruin arises from the covetousness 
of the great Janded interests, many of whom have not con- 
descended to listen to the just remonstrances of their te- 
nants, and in not doing so, they become enemies to the peace 
and prosperity of the country, by retarding the employment 
of the labouring poor, and inereasing the general miseries. 
Rents have been obtained in Ireland for land more than dou- 
ble, nay, treble the amount of the rents of land in Eingland. 


« A landlord of straw will break a tenant of steel.’’ 


This is a truce saying, and why not the former mediate 
between the farmer and his labourers, and make out bye- 
laws, independent of any legislative enactment, and enforce 
his prerogative, which is not the ease ; but manifesting the 
most hardened indifference to the matter, if a resident, or 
absenting himself for years, wasting in foreign countries 
what can be wrung from his harassed tenantry, not concern- 
ing himself how the peasantry on his estate are maltreated 
by the farmers, nor the latter by the agent; but he may be 
sure that a great and just God will hold him responsible 
for his listlessness and supineness, and must render a strict 
account of his stewardship: ‘‘ where much is given much 
also is required.” 

Tt is in the power of a landlord to have all grades under 
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him virtuous and happy, without making any great sacrifice. 
*¢ Laws were not made to bind men of honor.” 


There are some fostering landlords who watch over their 
tenants with a parent’s eare, such as Counsellor John Mus- 
grave, and Stephen Moore, Esq. of the county Waterford, 
the Hon. Charles L. Tonson, Sir J. L. Cotter, Bart. Robert 
R. Aldworth, Robert Courtney, Robert Hedges Eyre, 
and Henry Braddle, Esqrs. of the county Cork, and John 
Waller, Msg. of the county of Limerick, worthy of being 
imitated by many of the Irish Peers, while others grind 
them to dust; nothing ean appear more anomalous than 
the inequalities in rents charged by different landlords, for 
similar qualities of land; what one would gladly let for 20s. 
per acre, another would insist on 380s. and many vexatious 
covenants besides, and be more eocreive in their exaction, 

Those landlords who take pains to have the farmers un- 
der them comfortably situated in good dwelling-houses, out- 
offices, and iron gates to their fields, &e. ought to go a step 
farther and extend same of these superfluities to the labourer 
who works for all, (according to the phrase), as he gene- 
rally breathes ina mud cabin, or wigwam, without a chim- 
ney, and its portal closed only by a withered faggot or 
hurdle, for a shift to ward off the “ pelting and pitiless 
storm: — 


* Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him te his native mountains more.” 


A supine landlord may be compared to the commander 
of a regiment who does not attend to the duties of his sta- 
tion, and allows the farmers under him to defraud the la- 
bourers in every possible way, sueh as embezzling their 
pay, and the steward to charge double and treble price for 
their necessaries ; such a battalion cannot but be quite use- 
less to the service, as long as the cause of mutiny and se- 
dition is left unredressed in the ranks. 

A great many landlords still hold up the old feudal co- 
venants in their leases, under severe penalties, originally 
ipposed on Saxon serfs, such as supplying a certain namber 
of duty hogs at Christmas, cutting, saving, and delivering 
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a stated quantity of turf, poultry, men and horses, &c. Kc, 
which Sir William Blackstone describes to be base service, 
the performance of which disheartens the tenant, inasmuch 
as he is to suspend his own operations when warned by the 
landlord’s bailiff to make good those engagements on pain 
of distraining his effects, and having his fees to pay for 
blasting his credit in the country. It is frequent with him 
to be obliged to burn green furze, and all his wheaten straw, 
at unfavourable seasons, in consequence of being compelled 
to deliver what turf he could save to the landlord, a cireum- 
stance that materially injures his business, by lessening his 
dunghill, preventing him of thatching his house or out-oflices 
and also of the comfort of eating his own hacon, or a cheer- 
ful fire to dress it, or even to sit down by at night after the 
fatigue of the day. 

This slavish tenure is not confined to squires or demi- 
squires alone, they are still retained in higher circles. I have 
seen about three months since, a lease from an Irish Peer to 
a farmer, perfected in 1828, pregnant with those Draconic 
covenants, among which, the tenant was bound undera fine 
of £10 not to keep a mastiff or house dog, thereby depriving 
man of the most faithful companion Providence assigned 
him for his protection, from ferocious animals, such as his 
bull, and save him from a watery grave, which, it is well 
known, this species of the canine race have often effected 
when no other assistance was at hand, and acts his trusty 
centinel to make alarm at the approach of the midnight 
invader. 

There could be no objection whatsoever to pay the land- 
lord all his rent in kind, of the produce of the soil if he pre- 
ferred it; but after he is over and above satisfied as to rent, 
those additional impositions are most frequently laid on 
without the tenant being aware of it at the time of perfect- 
ing the lease, though not in his proposal, nor mentioned 
when giving him possession, the landlord maintaining it as 
a custom of long standing on his estate, and will not sign 
the deed unless they be included, thereby reminding the 
tenant too late, to leave his farm unless he will submit to 
his terms, to which he reluctantly complies. 

More tasty and industrious farmers have been made de- 
solate for wearing good clothes, boots, or seen riding in a 
good saddle, than all who were persecuted for giving their 
suffrage contrary to the will of their landlords, disregardful 
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of the moral passage in Pope :— 
“Hath God, thou fool, worked solely for thy good ?” 


imagining that all the useful and comfortable things of the 
creation are to be exclusively enjoyed by themselves. 


A peasant to his lord paid yearly court, 
Presenting pippins of so rich a sort, 

That he, displeased to have a part alone, 
Removed the tree, that all might be his own. 
The tree, too old to travel, though before 

So fruitful, withered, and would yield no more! 
The squire, perceiving all his labour void, 
Curs’d his own pains, so foolishly employed ; 
And, “ Oh,”’ he cried, “ that I had lived content 
‘With tribute, small indeed, but kindly meant ; 
““My av’rice has expensive proved to me, 

‘Has cost me both my pippins and my tree.’ 


There was a law formerly in this country, making it pe- 
nal on any person under the rank of a knight, to use plated 
stirrups, or bridle bits, and it may be beneficial to the far- 
mers of the present day, if a law were framed by those en- 
vious and narrow-minded landlords, pointing out the habi- 
liments, &c. they ought to wear, that they may not incur 
their displeasure by being their rivals in fashion. 


“Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround, 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste, 

Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain ; 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame! how many bleed, 

By shameful variance between man and man; 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 

Of their own limbs; how many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery ; sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty ?” 


These indolent residents, as well as those absentee land- 
lords, who squander the produce of their estates in foreign 
countries, leave their discontented peasantry goaded by a 
sense of their wrongs, to be combated by the Government 
at whose door they wrongfully affect to lay the blame, who 
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reluctantly have recourse to Whiteboy, Insurrection, and 
Peace-preservation Acts, to restore order and tranquillity 
in the country, which experience has demonstrated to be 
totally inefficient for sucha purpose. And it is as impossi- 
ble to suppress those cbullitions of public indignation as to 
extinguish the flames at the crater of Mount Adtna or Ve- 
suvius, which, ifsubducd for any time, like these Furnaces 
of Nature, will create an inward burning in the bowels of 
the body politic, and end in an earthquake, such as Captain 
Right, White Boys, Hearts of Oak, John Doe, Caravats, 
Shanavests, Captain Rock, Terry Alt, &c. swallowing 
thousands of the human race in the chasm, until brought to 
a level surface by the musket, sword, spear and gibéet. 


*¢ The Irish peasant is 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That he would set his life on any chance, 
To mend it or get rid on’t.” 


Some landlords, from very powerful reasons, become dis- 
gusted at the conduct of middlemen, a description of per- 
sons, doubtless to be classed amongst the practical eviis of 
Treland; but in middlemen there are great shades of discri- 
mination—those that take farms and re-let them without 
previous occupation, at rack-rents to a poortenantry, often 
ruin them, and rob the inheritor of the fee of the value of 
the soil ; this has frequently been the casc, and those kind 
of middlemen have not been improperly called land shar::s 
orpirates, And in these, Ireland has abounded by the late 
fataladvance in land, which was quite unnatural, and which 
caused the hordes of semi-squires in the country, who be- 
came a multitude of upstart gentry, without manners or edu- 
cation, oppressive to the poor, and frequent instigators to 
riots and disturbance; bad substitutes tor the natural pro- 
tectors, who are absentees from their native soil—who do 
not comprehend that their whole figure, their political ex- 
istence, is owing to certain vulgar prejudices in favour of 
birth, title, or fortune, which add nothing of real worth, 
either to mind or body; and yet, cause the most worthless 
person to be respected. 


‘Wealth, power, and titles--pageants of a day; 
Ungrac’d with merit, shed a feeble ray: 

Soon sinks the fame not raised on true desert, 

And all the praise that lives not in the heart; i 
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Soon sinks the pride from ancestry that flows—<4 
The splendid villains are but public shows; 
Awhile they blaze, and catch the simple eye, 
Then melt in air, like meteors in the sky ; 
Not thus nobility with worth conjoin’d, 

Its lustre spreads, and leaves a track behind ; 
The gifts of fortune in a good man’s power, 
Are but the needy wretch’s certain dower, 
They raise the languid, wipe affliction’s tear, 
To some give fame, in others they endear.” 


Those only are great and illustrious, who prove them: 
selves so by their virtue, riches, and liberality, because 
the great man who is not liberal, is but a covetous beggar ; 
for the possessor of riches is not happy in having, but in 
spending them, and not in spending merely according to 
his own inclination, but in knowing how to spend them 
properly. 

A good man values riches only as the means of acquir- 
ing knowledge and extending charity; and to estimate 
power only as it would enable him to do good. 

But many respectable gentlemen of family, character 
and property, have become middlemen in Ireland, from 
an anxiety to possess landed property, and to secure an 
interest in the soil for their families. Under this idea, they 
have taken farms, Jaid outconsiderable sums, and in many 
eases have acquired a handsome property, though not pos- 
sessing the fee ; so that from occupation, residence, industry, 
and money expended, they justly become participators in the 
actual revenues of the estate, to which they have as just, 
though secondary, a claim as the head landlords. 

It is to gentlemen of this description, that Ireland is 
principally indebted for the portion of civilization and im- 
provement, though small, that she enjoys; they are conse- 
quently deserving of every countenance and encouragement 
the legislature or great proprietors of estates can bestow : 
without their exertions, Ireland to this day would be al- 
most destitute of the station she holds amongst the nations 
of Europe. 

By their industry they have employed thousands of the 
otherwise starving poor: by their residence, they know, 
they feel, and they relieve their wants. Is it to the absent 
landlords, living amidst the Inxuries and extravagance of 
the British metropolis, and the well-known comforts of 
Bath and Cheltenham, or the capitalof France or Italy, 
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that the poor Irish peasant can appeal in their distress ? 
No; they are too remote—they neither know nor feel, and 
consequently they cannot relieve their wants. By their ab- 
sence, they are perfectly incapable of forming a fair opinion 
of the situation of their estates, and their agents, in many 
instances, are too reluctant to intrude on their luxurious 
ease, by informing them of unpleasant truths, To many 
absentees applications have been made in vain by the hu- 
mane, for relief to their suffering tenantry, many of whom 
are left dependent on the limited means of the resident 
gentry, for their actual existence. 


*¢ He who loves not his country, loves nothing.” 


The land mourneth through absenteeism: and to use the 
expression of a modern writer; “because the country is 
drained by remittances, she is widowed of her natural pro- 
tectors; the loss is of money, manners, wealth, civiliza- 
tion, and peace.” 


*¢ Meanwhile, by pleasure’s sophistry allur’d, 
From the bright sun and living breeze ye stray, 
And far in London’s gloomy haunts immur’d, 
Brood o’er your fortune’s, freedom’s, health’s decay: 
O blind of choice, and to yourselves untrue ; 
The young grove shoots—their bloom the fields renew ; 
The mansion asks its lord, the swains their friend, 
While he does riot’s orgies share, 
Or tempt the gamester’s dark, destoying snare, 
Or to some courtly shrine with lavish incense bend.” 


It is full time the present delusion should be removed 
from the mindsof absentees. Visionary ideas of false gran- 
deur cannot continue longer to bind them to their own im- 
mediate interests ; for it is most evident, that the interest 
of their tenantry is identified with their own ; and the poor 
Irish peasant is as necessary a creature to the Irish absen- 
tee, as the Negro slave was to the West India planter. 

Industry is the great means of establishing this desirable 
end; this can only be effectually forwarded by Parliament 
promoting the residence of gentlemen of landed property in 
Ireland, and by the landed proprietors leasing their estates 
on fair terms; not at rack-rents, and short leases, destruc- 
tive of the best interests of the country. When the people 
are provided with employment and secure of enjoying its 
fruits, discontent and disorder will gradually subside, and 
the character of turbulent idleness will be exchanged for 
that of useful occupation. 
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Uufortunately the proprietors of the soil, in many in- 
stances have been too regardless, not only of their tenant’s 
interest, but their own; which the best informed men have 
always held to be inseparable, 

A due regard has not been lately paid, on the expiration 
of leases, by several proprietors of estates, to the merits of 
the occupying tenant; though it is unquestionably true that 
the landlord has a right to choose his tenant, yet honour, hu- 
manity, and common justice, enjoin an attention to the 
interests of the old occupier. 

There is a custom principally confined to the counties of 
Cork and Kerry, of borrowing money of the butter buyers 
of the city of Cork, where there are about 90 of those deal- 
ers, in the shape of middlemen, who cell again to the mer- 
chants, which causes two prices always in the market, termed 
currency and cant; the latter is the highest, and given only 
to such as have not been previously pledged, and come un- 
fettered to the market; the former is designated currency, 
which is always !0s. per hundred under the cant price, to- 
gether with 6 per cent. interest on the sum borrowed ; but 
the farmer gets two empty firkins and other donations in 
the bargain, to the amount of 4 or 5 shillings, which leaves 
a clear gain to the buyer of 5s. per cwt. constituting a 
profit, varying from 6 to 10 per cent. exclusive of the in- 
terest of the money advanced; and the lower the price is, 
the greater the per centage; the buyer always secures the 
same benefit, be the article high or low. 

There are annually upwards of £60,000 lent to the far- 
mers in the districts alluded to, by 12 or 15 of the most 
opulent and popular of this body, in spring, in order to 
secure their custom for the year. The county of Limerick 
farmers have almost given over this practice as subversive 
of their well-being, whetever may be the consequeuce. This 
mercantile arrangement I consider out of my province, but 
J only mention it as a proof of the farmers labouring under 
high rents, they must have recourse to any shift that may 
prolong their existence, however disadvantageous. All this 
could be avoided if the landlord would indulge the tenant 
until Michaelmas, or Ist November, (the next gale day), 
for one half-year’s rent, which would save him from £12 
to £16 per cent. in the value of his butter. 

I have been informed by an agent to one of the most res- 
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tenants (or rather his vassals) captive, for 50 or 60 miles 
from their homes to his office, in order to pass their notes 

_for money, which must presently be handed over to him; 
thereout, he returns one shilling to each at most to defray 
their expences back. Such a landlord would count it a great 
hardship to be compelled to allow the tenant the loss sus- 
tained by interest and currency to support his credit. I 
cannot compare such a needy landlord to any other than a 
worthless horse, that cannot perform a journey by getting 
refreshment at the ordinary stages on the way, unless invi- 
gorated from exhaustion at shorter intervals. 

[t is to be wondered some honourable member, desirous 
for the welfare of his country, connected with these coun- 
ties, who well knows this peculation carried on for many 
years, did not bring it to light before now ; butitis very pro- 
bable, he is as persevering to get iis rack-rents as another. 

Having learned from unquestionable authority, a gentle- 
man, a native of the county Cavan and proprietor of several 
hundred acres in that county, who holds a high situation in 
the excise departmest, and was stationed some time since 
at Skibbereen, who having formed an acquaintance with 
several of the landed proprietors of that neighbourhood, 
was asked by one landlord in particular to see his place, and 
on shewing him his house and out-offices, he observed about 
30 butter firkins all in the process of filling, which caused 
the stranger to ask the reason of so many firkins and none 
full, whereupon, he told him that his ground was let to 
small farmers, who kept buta few cows each, and to be the 
more secure in the payment of his rent he formed this plan 
of having each tenant to send the butter after it was churned, 
to be packed in his respective cask, lest he or his family 
should consume any part thereof, or otherwise appropriate it 
to his use, and when full, the landlord to send this butter 
to market, placing the amount to the tenant's credit—this 
he effected through the means of a description of keepers 
hired for the purpose. 

He likewise stated that all the rich valleys in his dear 
Cavan were occupied by Protestants exclusively; while the 
Catholics were forced to live in the highlands or mountain- 
ous districts, except when employed to work for the former, 
in the spring and autumn season ; but since the depression 
of the times, that farmers could not pay the high rates, 
occasioned by war prices, after supporting themselves and 
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their families decentiy, as they were always in the habit of 
doing, the landlords have been so hard-hearted that the 
most of them emigrated, and those fertile plains are peopled 
in their stead by Catholics, who were only “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’ to the Protestantsbefore, from their 
frugality or rather austerity in retaining what they earned 
hard from the former occupiers; with which they tempted 
the covetous landlords, and promised rack-rents besides, 
which none but those who were in the habit of mortifying 
their bodies internally and externally could pay. This my 
informant lamented and remonstrated with those landlords, 
for being the cause of forcing their old tenantry out of the 
country, who replied that from the miserable way the Ca- 
tholics were contented to live, they could pay 10s. per acre 
more than the Protestants, who liked good thingsas much as 
themselves, and did not care a fig about the professors of 
any creed but those who could pay them the most money. 
The peasantry have no property or comfort—their land- 
lords will not permit them to have any. Like the frog in 
the fable, let them swell until they burst, and still they 
will be found not to have dilated beyond their rents. 
‘These rents are a kind of magical circle—a kind of prison ; 
the tenants are so many confined debtors, and if some un- 
looked for combination of circumstances should seem to 
set a poor wretch free, and he is ready to escape from 
pauperism, even then he may find some old standing arrear 
coming against him, as it were a goaler’s fee, and remanding 
him to his confinement. “I do not keep my sheep for 
show,” said a gentleman to me some time ago, “‘ my prin- 
ciple is, that those are the best cattle that pay best for their 
feeding ;” I need not say that few Irish landlords keep 
their tenants for show—their principle is with men as well 
‘as with cattle—those are most to be encouraged, who, from 
a given space of ground, return most rent, and they would 
think it just as unnatural to let a tenant save or hoard, as 
they would leave their sheep for two years unshorn—nay, 
1 know some landlords who shear their tenants quarterly. 
Hence it is clear that every indulgence granted to the 
tenant, becomes eventually his landlord’s advantage—that 
he is, in fact, nothing more than an instrument for con- 
verting soil into rent, and that all privileges and immunities 
bestowed on him, only enable him to do this more effect- 
ually as long as it is left in his power to load him with 
rack-rent, - “| 
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Had there been from 15 to 20 farmers in cach parish in 
{reland, intevested in keeping the peace, few or no criminal 
offences would be committed, but the landlord enforcing 
high rents and other gulling covenants, with whom the te- 
nant remonstrates in vain, finding him inexorable, he natu- 
rally relates his hard case to his workmen, and his servant 
boys in particular, who generally sleep in his out-oflices, 
and by the sound of a horn at night, assemble all others of 
the same class in the neighbourhood, who break in the land- 
lord’s house, take away his life, or fire his premises, and 
maim his cattle, as an example for others; concluding— 


“The vice that cannot be abash’d, , 
Must be either ridiculed or sho, (not lash‘d.’’) 


The murder is published far and wide next day, and the 
perpetrators thereof known to hundreds, and notwithstand- 
ing large rewards being offered, itis one case out of twenty 
of which a clear proof is had, (or if had atall, the grand 
projector who is gainer by the transaction, escapes the ri- 
gour of the law), as the people consider an act of this kind, 
to be a full expiation of their sins, and are revered by 
the circle in which they are known ever after, for haviog 
executed so laudable a work, as getting rid of a tyrant. 1 
need not say that those boys are allowed to sleep next day, 
and worthy of every indulgence from the farmer, and money 
to drink besides, on Sundays and holydays, for keeping up 
the reign of terror in the country, who from the heavy 
arrears he owed was on the brink of ruin, and in place of 
holding his farm by a thread as before, he holds it after 
by a cable. 

The destruction of life and property has become so fa- 
miliar to the Irish in their excesses, they do not scruple to 
perpetrate the blackest and most wanton deeds, by which 
they verify the words of Juvenal :-— 


‘* He who once sins, like him who slides on ice, 

Goes swiftly down the slippery ways of vice, 

Tho’ conscience checks him, yet, those rubs gone o’er, 
He slides on smoothly, and looks back no more.” 


I will be told that Ireland was not tranquil at any period, 
and that property therein is untenable, which prevents the 
English capitalist from settling here; but I will ask, were 
it not the jealousies and prejudices of her provincial kings 
which gave rise to civil wars and commotions, by their 
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clans; after that, the tyranny of the feudal barons, and lat- 
terly, the nobility and gentry, retaining the essence of their 
predecessors, having one law for themselves, and another 
for the poor, under the semblance of justice, and connived 
at by the pernicious policy of England, which debased and 
demoralized the public mind, and kept the Irish in a state 
of barbarity, beneath any civilised people, and were the 
dupes of every adventurer, or designing person who pro- 
niised to relieve them from their thraldom ? 

The passions of the mercurial, credulous, and unlettered 
peasantry, were always appealed to, by their bards and min- 
strels, who composed songs and airs to instil religious pre- 
judices in their minds, from youth up, and to hold disafiec- 
tion towards England and her Sovereign, who was neither 
more nor less than an usurper of the crown ; assuring them 
year after year that the day of retribution was fast approach- 
ing, when a prince of the house of Bourbon, their legitimate 
monarch, would invade these realms, and relieve all their 
wants, and they and their progeny could live in prosperity, 
for ever after. [ must not forget that the soothsayer too, by 
his prophecies and traditions, which they believe as gospel, 
contributed in no small degree to confirm the delusion. 

‘Admitting the ignorant and unfaithful portion of my 
countrymen, to have arrived at the climax of their wishes, 
and that a Spanish king held his court at Tara, is it not 
some Cardinals or Bishops from that country, who would 
hold the principal offices under him, or other intriguing 
characters, such as Gondamor (who premeditated the death 
of that great and good man, Sir Walter Raleigh, which has 
left a lasting stain on Britain), who would introduce the 
Inquisition with all its horrors, of which the people would 
soon have sore cause torepent. 

This was the prevalent belief of the Irish for centuries 
previous to the French Revolution, when Buonaparte be- 
came so formidable and ambitious as to awe the world, 
whom they expected_to be their deliverer from bondage ; 
but since he made his exit, they chiefly depend on agita- 
tion to obtain their rights, whereby they have succeeded in 
obtaining Reform, which could not be withheld in justice 
any longer by the hostility of an expiring and intolerant 
faction, as they did to hasten the Catholic Relief Bill, 
which is a balm calculated partly to cure the national dis- 
temper, by amalgamating all classes in a bond of amity, 
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which might have been granted with equal safety 30 years 
before. And now that Ireland’s sons entertain every at- 
tachment to the persou of his most Gracious Majesty, 
WILLIAM IV., and his Government, trusting that his 
Ministers will adopt honesty and charity for their beacon, 
which experience has proved to be the best policy, by ob- 
serving the old maxim, ‘“‘ better late than never,” in doing 
justice to Ireland. It is to be hoped that England will no 
longer treat this island, possessing so many natural advan- 
tages, like a step-sister, or use her asan insignificant province 
or draw-farm, but aiford equal assistance and protection to 
her agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial interests, 
and not monopolise all to herself. The claims of Irishmen 
cannot be rejected in fairness—who pay more than their 
dividend of the finances and all other levies for the support 
of the state, and were foremost in the battles of Trafalgar, 
Waterloo, &c. &c. and would again, should a foe attempt 
the conquest of the empire. 

By adopting the system laid down in this work, the hi- 
therto ‘turbulent and riotous peasantry will venerate the 
laws, and become a grateful and coniented people, conse- 
quently the extra constabulary force and the yeomanry may 
be safely dismissed, which are a weight on the nation; this 
will induce the absence landlords to stop at home and be 
a restraint on their grinding and remorseless agents, and 
encourage trade and commerce, and see that the labourers 
are fairly dealt with by the farmers, Then their affluent 
English neighbours will settle amongst them, and banish 
all former feuds and distrust, and cultivate mutual good 
feeling—then the offensive weapons of those useless legions 
may be converted into ploughshares, spades, and sickles, 
and even the regular army will admit of great retrench- 
ment, as 10,000 or 12,000 effective troops would man all 
the forts and garrisons; and then Ireland will rank among 
the nations of the earth, as Nature designed her to be— 
@ prosperous country ! 


‘“When lenity and cruelty play fer a kingdom, 
The gentlest gamester is the soonest winner.” 


tt Whose fault is it, if poor Ireland still continues 
poor? 
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The following interrogatories were selected from a work of 
Bishop Berkeley’s, which the author finding so illustras 
tive of the cause he has advocated, considers them worthy 
of insertion in this publication :— 


Whether a tax upon dirt would not be one way of encouraging 
industry ? 

Whether as industry produced good living, the number of hands 
and mouths would not be increased ; and in proportion thereunto, 
whether there would not be every day more occasion for agricul- 
ture? And whether this article alone would not employ a world 
of people ? 

Whether such management would not equally provide for the 
magnificence of the rich, and the necessities of the poor ? 


Whether an expense in building and improvements doth not re- 
main at home, pass to the heir, and adorn the public? And 
whether any of those things can be said of claret or gambling ? 

Whether fools do not make fashions and wise men follow them ? 

Whether for one who hurts his fortune by improvements, 
twenty do not ruin themselves by foreign luxury ? 

Whether in proportion as Ireland was improved and beautified 
by fine seats, the number of absentees would not decrease? 

Whether he who employs men in buildings and manufactures 
doth not put life in the country, and whether the neighbourhood 
around him be not observed to thrive ? 

Whether money circulated on the landlord's own lands, and 
among his own tenants, doth not return into his own pocket? 

Whether every squire that made his domain swarm with busy 
hands. like a bee-hive or ant-hill, would not serve bis own interest, 
as well as that of his country ? 

Whether a gentleman who hath seen a little of the world, and 
observed how men live elsewhere can contentedly sit down in a 
cold, damp, sordid habitation, in the midst of a bleak country 
inhabited by thieves and beggars? 

Whether on the other hand, a handsome seat, amidst well-im- 
proved lands, fair villages, and a thriving neighbourhood, may 
not invite a man to dwell on his own estate, and quit the life of 
an insignificant saunterer about town, for that of an useful coun- 
try gentleman. 


From the well known celebrity of the Rev. Horatio 
TOWNSEND, as a patriot and a scholar, who has long been 
conversant with the manners and customs of the Irish com- 
munity, (of which there are many testimonials on record), 
the author of this work feels it a duty he owes the public, to 
give circulation to his sentiments on the merits thereof ; 
and particularly when he has his permission so to do. 
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Derry, Ross Carbery, January 6, 1832. 
Slr, 

I am to acknowledge the receipt of your Pamphlet, of which the 
parcel contained five, but without any specific mention of where or 
how Lam to address you, however, as Cork is the town, perhaps this 
letter may find*you, or you may find it rather at the Post Office, 

I concur generally with what yon have laid down; and am well 
aware that the general poverty of our country, might be greatly 
alleviated, if not removed altogether, bya more kind and consider- 
ate conduct of landlords towards tenants, and of farmers towards 
labourers, I have long seenitin the same light with you, and hope 
that as far as I am personally concerned, I have done something 
towards removing the evil. I fear however itis an evil which sta- 
tutes will notard perhaps cannot remedy. Parliament will not pro- 
bably like to interfere in the settling of rent, and the allotment of 
Jabourers’ wages ; they will think that this belongs to private deal- 
ing, with which Government should not meddle, and shonld find its 
remedy in the moral improvement of the parties. For my own part 
I shall be glad of any arrangement thet may have a tendency to 
procure such happy results, without having recourse to poor rates, 
which I dislike and deprecate as much as yourself, 


I remain, Sir, 
Your very bumble servant, &e. 


HORATIO TOWNSEND, 
To Jumes Connery, Esq. 


Derry, Ross Carbery, January 21, 1832, 
Sir, 

Yours of the 17th did not come to hand till this day, having been 
left at the Ross Post Office, I suppose by some messenger, 

If you think the few lines I wrote to you worth publishing, you 
may certainly doso; though had I contemplated such a purpose, I 
should probably make my letter more worthy of it, However, if 
the letter does no good, it can donoharm. Looking at the opera- 
tion of poor laws in England, and the hands they would be likely 
to fall into here, in most places, I certainly do not think this 
country fit for them, further than the erection of Hospitals and 
Dispeusaries. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, &e. 


HORATIO TOWNSEND, 
To James Connery, Esq. 


The following letters are selected from the very many 
which have been addressed, unsolicited, to the author of 
this treatise, by noblemen and gentlemen of the first ex- 
perience, in testimony of their high opinion of its utility in 
accomplishing all that is set forth in its title :— 
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Sfaliow, February 19, 1832. 


Sir, 

It would be happy for this unfortunate country, that some of its 
members made an exertion for its future welfare ; and I hope your 
merits will meet the reward that such veneral information claims 
from the public.—At the same time beg you will accept my thanks 
for the compliment you pay me in your invaluable work. 

Yours, &c. &c. 


HENRY BRADDLE, 
To James Connery, Esq. 


Ballinatray, near Youghal, 3d May, 1832. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter, with the enclosure of five copies of 
your Work entitled the ‘ Reformer,”’ the particulars of which in 
many instances meet my approbation. I enclose to you what will 
pay for the five copies sent, and for fifteen in addition, which 
I shall thank you to send me. The Work you speak of shortly 
publishing, I dare say will merit attention, and shall feel obliged 
by your sending me a copy of it. 

Tam, Sir, your well-wisher, 
RICHARD SMYTH. 

To Jumes Connery, Esq. 


The Castle, Mallow, 5th May, 1832. 
Sir, 

T beg to return you thanks for the copy of your Pamphlet enti- 
tled the Reformer, sent to me. I think your suggestions extremely 
valuable, and that if carried into effect, they would make the situ- 
ation of the peasantry comparatively comfortable, but I am also 
convinced that it would be most inipolitic to attempt to interfere 
in the arrangement made between the farmer and his }abourer, by 
any act of the legislature, at least to the extent you desire. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


CHARLES D. O. JEPHSON. 


To Jumes Connery, Esq. 
Se. §e. 


Mitehelstown Castle, May 8, 1832. 


Sir 

T have to thank you for the copy whieh you sent me of your trea- 
tise on the means best calculated to prevent pauperism in Ireland. 

I have been too much engaged to peruse evena chapter of this 
little work with attention, butfrom a cursory examination of the 
contents of some of the pages, I am led to think that it contains 
much valuable information, which I hope will prove useful to 
those to whom it is addressed. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


KINGSBOROUGH, 
To James Connery, Esq. 
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Mill-Bank, Fermoy, July 19, 1832. 
Sir, 


I beg to return you my best thanks for a copy of your valuable 
pamphlet—the ‘‘Reformer,” which | have perused with great at- 
tention, Many of the evils pointed out by you have long since 
attracted my notice, and as far as my own establishment enabled 
me to do so, I have done all in my power to remedy them. 

The neglected state of the labonring classes of this country is 
beyond a doubt, one of the principal causes of the misery to which 
the distracted state of the peasantry is to be attributed, and this 
you have pointed out in the clearest manner. We have no right 
to expect either attachment or fidelity from men whose whole lives 
are spent in hopeless exertion in the service of an employer who 
feels no interest in their comforts, and provided they perform their 
tasks or work for less than life can be supported for, is regardless 
of all the duties which belong to a master. 

Since the establishment of the Petty Sessions, many of these 
abuses have been corrected, and it is to this invaluable Court we 
can look for a still more effectual correction of the abuses belong- 
ing to this part of your observations. Having had the honor of 
holding the Commission of the Peace for many years, I am cen- 
vineed that much good may be effected by enlarging the powers 
of this Court in matters respecting adequate wages and good 
treatment of labourers. This seems to me the only leyislative 
means of attaining this great end. 

Although I confine myself to remarking on this part ef your 
book, there are many other valuable observations in which | cor- 
dially agree. The necessity of any expensive code of Poor Laws 
would soon disappear, were the landlords and farmers compelled 
to act justly, but how to reach these abuses is the great difficulty. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your obedient humble servant, 
DAVID REID. 
To James Connery, Esq. §c. 


Limerick, Mallow-street, Nov. 30, 1832. 
Sir, 


I have perused your work, and agree in opinion that the ame- 
oration of the condition of the working peasant of this country, 
is the main-spring to all the tranquillity so desirable, 

Your remarks on rack-rents and low wages, are just— they are 
the source of all our evils. New-model that infernal machine, 
upon a liberal and wise policy, and all the attendant wheels will 
work usefully, 
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Absentees are a curse to this country, they are like the drones, 
they consume ali the honey they never laboured for—nay, they 
are worse, for the drone is likely to be caught and punished before 
he consumes all, but our national drones return quarterly or half- 
yearly, and commence the destruction again. 

_ Having land in’the Liberty of this city for several years, a prac- 
tical and working farmer on 50 plantation acres, I have done more 
good, and supported more poor, than my wealthy neighbours who 
possessed hundreds of acres. 

From some experience and accurate observations, I know the la- 
bourer is averse to any thing in the way of charity—give him em- 
ployment and a fair recompense for his labour, and he is content. 

Poor Laws will entail more poor; they would be a licence to 
become poor, and should these laws be introduced into this coun- 
try, any man in a parish will prefer the certainty of being sup- 
ported, than rnn the chance of casual and uncertain employment 
with unrequited payment. 

If the waste lands were portioned to the industrious poor for a 
certain time, rent free, with a loan from Government of €4 or £5 
to each family, to be repaid in a given time, for the purpose of 
buildings, &c. what a national blessing would be conferred. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your humble and devoted servant, 
SAMUEL EVANS. 
To James Connery, Esq. §c. 


Sir, 

_T keep the copies of the little work you sent me, and think its 
circulation will be of very great use, were it merely on account of 
the truth of the three pictures in it, but still more on account of its 
proving that as to money matters, in Ireland the great practical 
evil is the conduct of the landlords, both those who remain at home, 
and those who are absentees. 

{am quite convinced that one chief reason why landlords in par- 
Jiament cry out so much against tithes, and excite the hostility of 
the people against them is, in order to turn away, if possible, popu- 
Jar attention from their own oppressive conduct, in exacting exor- 
bitant rents; and Iam also convinced, that as soon as tithes are 
changed into aland tax, (or even if they were abolished entirely) 
the poor would find no benefit whatever from sucha law. 

The only good that I expect from such a measure (in which I see 
very great evils, and very dangerous principles of legislation as to pro- 
perty,) is, that the occupiers of land will not then any longer be 
liable to be mislead by the landlord with turning their eyes away from 
their exactions of rents, beyond the value of house, land, or 
labour, or the possibility of comfort or honest independence. 

I think, however, that all kinds of poor laws are an evil, and that 
employment, free markets, spade husbandry, manufactures, luxury 
and voluntary charity, would always, under proper legislation, be 
found suflicient poor laws. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient very humble servant, 
CHAS. EDW, HERBT. ORPEN, M.D. 
Dublin, 11, North Great George’s-st., 
26th June, 1854, 


To James Connery, Esq. &e. &e. 


Colonel BURGOYNE presents his compliments to Mr. Connery, 
and begs to enclose one pound note for the two copies of his pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘‘‘Phe Reformer.” 

Colonel Burgoyne has perused the work and considers that great 
credit is due to Mr, Connery for bis zealous endeavours to improve 
the condition of the poor class of his countrymen. 

Colonel B. has long been persuaded, with Mr. Connery, that the 
miseries in Ireland are less owing to the acts of the legislature, 
(though they might, no doubt, admit of improvement), than to the 
social relation between landlord and tenant, farmer and servant, 
the labourer and his employer. 


Dublin, 56, Harcourt-strcet, 4th July 1834, 


Dublin, 4, Richmond-place, 28th July, 1834, 
Sir, 

Thave received the copy of the “ Reformer” you did me the honor 
to send me. 

So true a picture of Irish misery, by an eye-witness, at the 
present crisis, cannot but have a beneficial effect, when the people 
of England are most anxious to ascertain the real causes of the 
destitution of the peasantry of this country, which proves that it 
is vain to expect to govern them with shackles, soldiers, and 
schoolmasters, without the means of earning comfortable subsist- 
ence, 

Your’s obediently, 


WM. STANLEY. 
To James Connery, Esq. &c. &e. 


Viceregal-lodge, Phenix Park, 15th May, 1835. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke is desired by the Lord Lieutenant to 
acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Counery’s letter of the 12th inst. 
together with the copies of his invaluable work, entitled the “ Re- 
former,” which accompanied it, and for which he is directed to 
express his Excellency’s thanks. 


London frish Office, 25th May, 1835. 
Sir, 


I am directed by Lord Morrera to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 22d inst. and to express his Lordship’s thanks 
for your Work, containing so much useful and practical information. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


N. L, MACDONALD. 
James Connery, Esq, 
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Moat-field Cottuye, neur Bray, 26th Nov. 1835. 
Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your publication, the 
* Reformer,” and think it well calculated toimprove the condition 
of the Irish peasantry, if the spirit of it be acted up to by the 
landed proprietors, and their agents—remembering they have 
been endowed with wealth and understanding by a kind and mer- 
ciful Providence, not solely for their own gratification, but also 
tor the benefit of their poorer brethren, and shall ere long have 
to give an account of the ‘talent’? committed to their stewardship. 
I trust you nay be rewarded for your efforts by being permitted 

to see their happy effects, and remain 


Your obedient, 
COLIN JOHNSTONE, 
To Jumes Connery, Esq. 
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IN THE PRESS, 
AND SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE REVISER; 


CONTAINING MOST USEFUL SUGGESTIONS TO THE 
LEGISLATURE, FOR SIMPLIFYING AND MAKING 
EASY OF ACCESS THE COMMON LAW OF IRE- 
LAND, WHICH, IN ITS PRESENT STATE, 

IS VERY OPPRESSIVE TO THE Poon. 


By JAMES CONNERY, 


Author of the Reformer, &c. 


With patient care and wisdom-tempered zeal, 
Ye sons of mercy ! yet resume the search, 

Drag forth the legal monsters into light, 

Wrench from their hands oppre+sion’s iron red, 
And bid the cruel feel the pains they give. 

Much still untouch’d remains in this rank age, 
Much is the patriot’s weeding hand requir’d. 
The tools of law (what dark insidious men 
Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth, 

And lengthen simple Justice into trade) 

How glorious were the day that saw these broke ! 
And every man within the reach of right.—THOMSON. 
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Lords Carbery, Kingsborough, Duncannon and Rivers- 
dale; General Sir Hugh Gough, Bart., and the Gentry 
of Clonmel, and. its vicinity; by the Nobility and Gentry a 
of the City of Cork, and its vicinity, where it was first as 
published, such as Lord Bishop Kyle, the Mayor, Sheriffs, 
Messrs. Beamish, Crawford, Wyse, Murphy, Callaghan, &e. 
the Clergy and the Faculty ; even the Society 9 of Friends, 
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and the Offieers of the Garrison, have given it their 
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production, for the pacification and prosperity of Ireland. 
Jn Limerick; and the adjacent country » by Lords Dun- 
raven and Gort, the Right Rev. Dr. Knox, now Lard 
@ Bishop of that See, (formerly of Killaloe); the Lerd 
Chief Baron, the Honorable Baron Pennefather, Mr. 
Justice Johnson, and Mr. Justice Jebb, (late Judges on 
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the Southern Cireuitg) ; Serjeant, W oulfe ; F Barristers 
Martley, Cruise, and Binkenev: “the Right Rev. Drs, Ryan, 
Abraham and Kinsella, Roman Catholic Bishops of Limerick, 
Waterford, and Ossory; the different Authorities, and all 
: the respectable Inhabitants of those Cities. And from a 
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Mulgrave, Morpeth, Lansdowne, Palmerston, Conyngham, vy 
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Bd ® Althorp, Goderich, &c., &c., he has every reason to eS 
H believe, the matter contained therein will short be passed ¢ 


into a Law. 
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